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| THE BEST MEMORIAL. 
l is not without trepidation that we venture to say a few 
words about the deliberations of the Mansion House 
Committee for the purpose of raising a fund to provide 
a memorial of the late King in London. We can easily 
imagine that before this body there are innumérable 
suggestions, wise and foolish, futile and practical, and that it 
experiences the greatest difficulty in selecting the one most 
calculated to satisfy those who were proud to be subjects and 
admirers of His late Majesty King Edward VII. The proposal 
to found a King Edward VII. Tropical Research Fund has so 
much to recommend it that we have no hesitation in describing 
it as the best possible memorial. Nothing that could be put 
up in brass or marble would afford such eloquent testimony to 
the affection of those he has left behind and their right appre 
ciation of his characte It is scarcely necessary now to insist 
upon the vast importance of the work that is being done by, 
tropical medicine. Science for some time past has been attack 
ing those conditions which an earlier generation lumped together 
under the one word “ climate,’ and has succeeded in making 
the Tropics habitable I<quatorial territory has, it is true, been 
developed ; but at what a loss of life and energy! The best 
and most promising of our Empire-makers are cut off in the 
plenitude of health and youth or, at any rate, used to be as 
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long as, with Oriental fatalism, we bowed down before “ climate ” 
as representing some iron force which it was hopeless to attack 
But this was not in accordance with the traditions of Western 
enterprise, which always has been in the habit of treating every 
obstacle as something to be overcome ; and a few examples may 
be quoted to show that in the long warfare with tropical diseases 
many notable victories have already been achieved. Take, for 
example, malaria, which used to claim so large a share of victims. 
In Kland and Port Swettenham, two towns within the Protected 
Federated Malay States, the deaths in 1901, when remedial 
measures were commenced, were 368, and in 1905 they were 45. 
In Hong-Kong remedial measures reduced the number of 
admissions to hospital from 1,294 in 1001 to 419 in 1905. In 
1904 the United States took over the Panama Canal, whicl) 
had previously been a death-trap to Europeans. The deaths 
from malaria diminished from 821 in 1906 to 282 in 1908. But 
perhaps the greatest victory achieved by the United States 
was in the city of Havana, where 35,952 people perished from 
yellow fever between 1853 and 1900. In the seventh year 
after remedial measures were begun only one death from fever 
was reported. Our fight against sleeping sickness in Uganda 
is another vivid illustration of what can be done by tropical 
medicine. In one district alone 200,000 people had died out 
of a total population of 300,000, and the natives fled from the 
scene of their calamity. In 1907 there were 4,000 deaths, and 
in 1908 the number fell to 1,700 deaths. Yet we are only 
beginning to understand what measures to take in order to 
avoid this terrible malady. 

Hitherto the results have been achieved by private effor: 
in close co-operation with the Government. The Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine has been richly endowed by its 
citizens ; but this is not so with the London School. There are 
four bodies in kondon engaged in this kind of research, namely, 
the Royal Society, the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
the Sleeping Sickness Bureau and the African Entomological 
Research Committee. The first is not supported by Govern- 
ment at all. The second receives an annual grant of {1,300 from 
Government. The Sleeping Sickness Bureau is entirely sup- 
ported by Government at an annual cost of about £1,200. The 
African Entomological Research Committee receives a Govern- 
ment grant of £2,000. In addition to the foregoing a grant of 
£750 a vear is made to the University of London for the purpose 
of assisting work which has an important bearing on tropical 
medicine, 

We pointed out in these columns, when commenting on 
the annual dinner of the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
that the work which is being done is in the best sense of the 
term a highly remunerative one, as it saves for the nation the 
life, enterprise and individuality of some of her best sons 
Those engaged in tropical research do not belong to a 
worldly or self-seeking class. Many will lay aside the prospect 
of a great career in order to pursue it; and they count 
neither the trouble nor the danger incidental to their work. 
But this is the very reason why we should not suffer them to 
be martyrs. At one time it seems to have been considere«| 
that the only adequate memorial to keep alive the memory 
of an illustrious man was the erection of a statue or building, 
but the results were not satisfactory. It remains as true 
now as ever it was that it is practically impossible t» 
get a work of art made to order. There is a certain caprice 
inseparable from art, and the sculptor especially knows not 
when or how inspiration is going to come to him. It may 
be generated by the sight of a street arab and refuse to respond 
to the figure of ahero. Nor will any amount of zeal and devotion 
atone for lack of inspiration. We saw that very well in the 
case of Queen Victoria. There was no Sovereign of recent time 
certainly none of her own time—who was more beloved by those 
over whom she reigned or more respected by the world at large ; 
vet who shall say that the monument erected to her in London 
was worthy of her memory ? Already it has come to be regarded 
as little more than an incubus. The difference between that 
and such a monument as we suggest for King Edward VII. is 
that a noble work, continued from generation to generation by 
men animated with a zealous ambition to help their fellow-men 
is more enduring than anything that can be built or carved 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


“TCHE frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Sybil 
Fellowes, youngest daughter of Baron de Ramsey. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens ov livestock on behalf of Country Lire he granted except when dire 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are reccived 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him 
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N another page Professor W. ]. Simpson gives a masterly 
exposition of the situation that has been created by 
an outbreak of plague in Suffolk. He takes no light 
view of the occurrence, and it is needless to say 
here that Professor Simpson speaks with unrivalled 

authority. He conducted an enquiry into the causes and 
continuance of plague in Hong Kong in 1002, and he 
was a Government Commissioner to deal with the outbreak 
of plague on the Gold Coast in 1908. His “ Treatise of 
Plague’ is a standard work on the subject. These are no 
light claims to attention, and his plain common-sense treatment 
inspires confidence. Most instructive is his history of the out 
break in Bombay in 189%. There had been no plague in that 
town for one hundred and eighty-four years, and at first there 
was no clear understanding of the cause. It was only after 
observing the great mortality of the rats and the migration 
of the rats from the infested parts to healthy localities that this 
little animal was recognised as the bearer of the disease. The 
authorities were at first puzzled, and the infection spread 
beyond Bombay and extended over the greater part of India. 
The whole gist of Professor Simpson's article is to show the 
danger that will arise if the authorities take this matter too 
lightly or show any of the indecision that allowed the plague 
to spread in India. He says, “ only a_ well-organised, con- 
tinuous and prolonged campaign against them (the rats) will 
have anv chance of success.” 


This raises the practical question as to the best method of 
dealing with the rat. Suffolk for a long time has been greatly 
infested with this mischievous rodent. During the long period 
of agricultural depression it was allowed to multiply, and it 
will be no easy task to exterminate it now. Local action, 
though favoured hy the Board of Agriculture, is in reality of 
little avail, because the rat, which is, perhaps, the wiliest of 
all our wild fauna, if persecuted in one quarter migrates to 
another, and has a thousand different habitations. In the deep 
cellars of an old house it finds an impregnable fortress among 
the ancient drain it hangs about the pigsties, the cowsheds, 
stables, poultry-runs and other places where animals are fed ; 
but it can also make its home in the thick bottoms of woods, 
and readily takes possession of the rabbit burrows or any other 
holes which offer concealment. Then it is one of the most 
fecund of the mammals, and if extermination is not thoroughly 
carried out a single pair are enough to populate the whole 
vicinity again. Under these circumstances it is very little use 
to pin one’s faith to any one specific. The better way ts to 
employ every engine against the rat that has any chance of 
being effective. There is the new-fashioned remedy of spreading 
fatal disease among them by virus, and there is the older plan 
of assailing them with traps and gins, nets and ferrets and 
terrier dogs. Every possible agency should be encouraged ; 
but if success is to be attained in the end it will, we think, be 
necessary for the Board of Agriculture, or some similar body 
to arrange concerted action, so that the carrier of the plague 
germs shall not find any refuge in which to infect others 
with the disease 


All who are not tied by the fetters of party will welcome 
the speech which Mr. Asquith delivered to his Fifeshire con 
Stituents last Saturday. On this occasion Mr. Asquith did not 
speak as a party leader, but as the Prime Minister of England 
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addressing men of all shades of political belief. The subject 
that he dealt with was the Conference, which he rightly claims 
to be ;something unprecedented in the history of English 
politics. The situation is worth recalling. After a Genera! 
Election in which the Government had been returned 
to power by a small majority which did not show any 
wild enthusiasm for its measures, a very difficult consti 
tutional question arose as to the House of Lords. It had 
thrown out the Budget, and the more fiery members of the 
Liberal Party talked as if nothing would please them except 
its abolition ; while, on the other hand, the stern and unbending 
Tories claimed for it a place as an inherent portion of the Consti 
tution. The question might for years have provoked men to 
white heat and bad feeling, or worse, and it was when things 
were coming very near a deadlock that Mr. Asquith took the 
bold course of calling a Conference between representatives of 
the Government and representatives of the Opposition. A 
number of meetings have been held and the political world 
has been full of rumours as to the result. Mr. Asquith implored 
his hearers to exercise ‘“‘ the difficult art of patience,”’ as he, 
like Mr. Balfour, believes that nothing but good will come of 
the Conference, even if a positive result be not reached. 


‘ 


rhe Prime Minister also pleaded in irresistible terms that no 
limit should be placed on the time occupied by deliberation 
His argument is that the Conference has a very wide field to 
survey, and that this can only be done by going into each 
separate branch patiently and carefully. Many have spoken 
and written as though the members of the Conference were 
very much in the position of a jury who are asked to give a 
simple verdict of “ Guilty” or “ Not guilty.” Those who ar 
under this misapprehension may be recommended to read the 
excellent articles contributed to The Times over the signatur 
“ Pacificus.””. These contributions outline in a clear and 
thoroughly well-informed manner the scope and nature of the 
topics that must come up for deliberation. 


A SONG. 


\ song within my heart 
Of bees and birds; 
\ gem of landscape art 
And flocks and herds; 
\ vision to the eve 
Of fields and flowers, 
And Heaven within the sky 


Between the showers ! 


Light shadows o’er the sea’ 
Bright azure brow; 

\ gentle murmuring breeze 
To rest me now; 

A thrush upon her nest 
The cuckoo’'s eall, 

\nd Love within mv breast 
Which crowneth all! 


Lord Carrington’s comment on the remarkable figures sup 
pled by Mr. Frank Rutter contained much good sense and one 
argument that it is difficult to follow We cannot regard it as 
other than a paradox to say that the policy of the Government ha 
caused agricultural land to increase in valu Ihe real reason 
is as plain as can be. It is the rise in the price of foodstutts 
and the prospect that this increase in price will continue. Ti 
meat and bread are dearer, it follows that the land become 
more valuable. Apart from this little bit of politics, however, 
Lord Carrington’s speech could be accepted by all, parties It 
is common knowledge that a great many owners of land have 
during the last quarter of a centurv been unable to get rid of 
their acres because of the heavy mortgages on them hie 
enhanced value enables them to do this easily. Lord Carring 
ton’s criticism of the system of viving notice to the tenant 
when a sale was about to take place is well founded. Many 
properties sell all the better when it is known that there ar 
satisfactory tenants on the various farms and that they will 
remain. Very few purchasers of land would care for the task 
of starting an estate with an entirely new tenantry Phe notices 
ought to be three-year notices if they are not to have a paralysing 
influence 


A discussion that took place at the meeting of the Farmet 
Club on Monday let a considerable amount of light into thi 


agricultural situation. Mr. W. Anker Simmons introduced 
the subject in a lecture. He laid down a very common-sense 


proposition that a man whe lays out his capital in purchasing 
land has not, as a rule, sufficient capital to work it and that 
therefore, he 1s either compelled to be content with a very small 
property or, if he takes a large property, must work it with 
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it ient capital. If he had been content to live as a tenant, 

en he would have had his money for the purpose of providing 
adequate seeds, foodstuffs, manure and machinery. The 
speaker very properly made an exception of small holdings 
near large towns. In these fixity of tenure is of the first im- 
portance, as bushes and trees are so long in coming into profit 
that it would not pay to plant them under an ordinary tenancy 
Moreover, these little bits of land situated close to a good market 
for garden produce inevitably tend to increase in value, and, 
therefore, ownership of them is very desirable. But, as Mr. 
Simmons pointed out, over seventy per cent. of these holdings 
in the County of London are now occupied by the owners. The 


truth that for general agriculture the landlord and tenant 
S) 1 has grown up in England, and we do not know of any 


ther by which it can be advantageously supplanted. 


rhe cinematograph has become one of the most popular 
forms of entertainment ; but it is something new for a lecturer 
in biology to use it to illustrate the processes which he describes. 
We have seen the development of a chick shown in this way as 
a “turn "’ in a music-hall, and the movements of the stomach 
have been demonstrated to large classes by means of animated 
X-ray photographs of a living animal fed with bismuth. The 
Master of Christ's, however, in a lecture at Cambridge last 
Wednesday, was able to show several series of films to illustrate 
trypanosomes and spirochaetes. The possibilities of animated 
photography applied to biology and physiology are endless, for 
it is possible to show the movements of organisms which not 
long ago were not seen clearly even with the best microscopes. 


It is not surprising that the existing legislation has failed 
to solve the trouble of enforcing the educational laws upon the 
nomad folk, whether of gipsy or Saxon birth, who live in vans 
and tents. It is one thing to legislate for these flitters and 
another thing to compel them to obedience of law, for 
they are here to-day and gone to-morrow, so that they pass 
quickly from the domain of one authority to that of another. More 
over, a further complication arises from the fact that the parents 
of scholars other than nomadic have a natural objection to their 
own children being brought into the close contact of the school 
room with those of lower standards of cleanliness and morals such 
as certainly prevail among the gipsies. The Surrey Education 
Committee has lately been giving very serious attention to this 
question, which presents itself to this body with more than 
ordinary force A resolution has been passed at a recent 
meeting that a scheme should be drawn up for classes to te held 
especially for the gipsy children, in various parts of the county. 
Che scheme and its working will be awaited with interest by the 
educational authorities of many other counties that 


find them- 
selves beset with like trouble. 


The herring boats have been continuing to come into Great 
Yarmouth with quite unusual catches of the fish. It has 
certainly been a great year for this valuable food supply, of 
which there was much apprehension, some ten years or so ago, 
that it was about to fail us. This year, in the summer, the 
present writer saw herrings sold on the quay at Wick for thirty 
shillings the cran, and this high price was due certainly not to 
their scarcity, but to their quality. It is difficult not to think 
that this general abundance of the herring in the waters, and on 
the upper levels of those waters, where the fishermen go to look 
for them, is associated with the very early melting of the ice in 
the Arctic Sea, which happened this year nearly a month before 
its usual date. It is likely that the temperature of the water in 
which the boats were fishing was generally higher in conse- 
quence, and that this had its effect on the herrings’ movements. 


It was hardly to be hoped, after the cold and wet summer. 
that the county cricket clubs would be able to show any 
improvement in their finances over that generally low condition 
of the treasury that was found on the making-up of last year's 
accounts. This year there has been no visit of Australian or 
South African elevens to compete with the interest of the 
county cricket ; but, nevertheless, we find many of the counties 
such as Derbyshire and Gloucestershire, for instance 


In a Very 
serious way. 


It is almost to be feared that the reason is deeper 
and more permanent than any connected with the weather or 
other conditions of a single summer, and that the general public 
does not take all the interest that it used to feel in watching the 
national game. If this be so, it means, of course, that ‘ gates ”’ 
are less, and the ability of the exchequer to pay the wages of 
professional cricketers and the maintenance of grounds 
in first-rate order is diminished. The engrossing interest 
in football perhaps competes with that of cricket, and 
many men now occupy their summer afternoons in the 
active pursuit of the golf ball, instead of watching others pursue 
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the cricket ball, and probably it is better so, for their health ; 
but it is not for the better financial health of the cricket clubs. 
If we might hope that it would lead to a larger proportion of 
amateurs to professionals in the county teams, we might gladly 
greet their impoverishment. 


Dr. Lillias Hamilton, Warden of the Studley Castle 
Horticultural College, gave an address at the annual meeting of 
the Yorks Ladies’ Council of Education, held under the presi- 
dency of Lady Frederick Cavendish, to which more than a little 
attention should be given. Lady Frederick spoke on the 
necessity for further care for the female feeble-minded after the 
age at which they are usually dismissed from the schools 
especially intended for them. Dr. Hamilton pointed out the 
great need for women workers on the land and the opportunity 
given by this class of work, under intelligent supervision, for 
those who are intellectually deficient. It is an idea that might 
be followed up not only with advantage to the workers them- 
selves, but also to their employers. It is not to be presumed 
that those who are thus unfortunately handicapped in life 
would receive equal wages with those who are in every way fit 
the difference would suffice to pay for the necessary supervision, 
and in the total result there is no necessity that the work done 
should be less effective, or more expensive, than that which is 
achieved by labourers who have the ordinary mental endowment. 


WIND ON THE HILL. 
Why does the Year look pale, and shudder so? 
SECOND TREE: Ah hush! have ye not heard, do ye not know? 
Last night a sweet Ghost passed, a dear dead Thing, 
And all the wood was filled with whispering 
As she swept slowly by. 


First TREK 


THIRD TREE: And did he see 
The aged stricken year? 
SECOND TREE: (soft/y) Aye. Let him be. 
MANY TREES: We heard her pass. We saw the Old Year's face, 
“Oh Love,” he said, “Oh tender witching grace, 
Are you indeed come back ?” she smiled and sighed 
‘*My dear, my only one, my winsome bride!” 
Her tender eves looked love, or so he dreamed, 
Her kisses fell like rain; to him it seemed 
There came wind from very far-off lands, 
Came warm, soft fingers clinging to his hands. 
Blown all about him was her fragrant hair, 
Like bracken, burnished with the sun, and fair, 
\nd then her voice thrilled through the silent night, 
‘*Dear Heart, I am come back!” 
First TREE (as the sun rises) How sunny bright 
The stream runs by to-day. The very birds 
Sing songs of gladness with mysterious words. 
And there among the dripping moss is set 
One frail sweet Primrose, one blue Violet, 
As if the dying Year remembered. 
RIGHT! 


It was the Spring's sweet Ghost who came last night! 


SECOND TREE 
Fay INCHFAWN. 


Walnuts, filberts and cobnuts have been a failure this year, 
both in this country and on the Continent, and the supplies 
that come into the market are commanding double the 
price realised at a corresponding time last vear. Wild nuts 
are equally scarce, and beeches and oaks are bearing verv 
scantily ; in fact, in many parts of the country they appear to 
be quite destitute of fruit. This means a loss to the pheasants, 
with whom both beech mast and acorns form popular articles 
of diet ; but it is a far more serious matter for the cottager’s 
pig, which at this season of the year is wont to profit by his 
owner's common rights whereby he is entitled to roam and 
forage at will within certain parish limits. The wood-pigeons, 
too, will miss the acorns, and the squirrels, who rely largely on 
various nuts to carry them through the barren winter months, 
will be puzzled to make both ends meet. 


Dr. Murray the other night gave, in a lecture to the London 
Institution, an account of his arduous labours as lexicographer 
that naturally invites comparison with the similar work done Ly 
Dr. Johnson under much more disadvantageous conditions. It 
is a far cry from Johnson to Murray. Dr. Johnson was very 
careful to illustrate the use of a word only from those authors 
for whom he had respect; but the huge pile of illustrative 
passages given in Murray’s Dictionary is most indiscriminating. 
Daily papers, slovenly authors, loose volumes of reminiscences 
are as freely quoted as Chaucer and Milton, with the result that 
the student who consults the dictionary to know whether a word 
is a good word or a bad word is puzzled and receives no guidance. 
Dr. Murray’s idea seems simply to have been to let the reader 
form his own judgment. Probably the method of ‘Dr. Johnson 
would be more conducive to the formation of a good style 




















— —————— 
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Our readers must have been extremely amused at the large 
amount of correspondence we have published regarding the local 
names given to the smallest pig in the litter. The fact itself is 
interesting that there usually is a “ little Dan’l,” and legend says 
that it was customary in the old time to preserve him for the 
benefit of the parson when the tithing man came round. ‘ As lean 
as a tithing pig’’ has indeed passed into a proverb, though it ‘s 
one of those proverbs that are gradually passing out of common 
speech owing to the change that has taken place in our habits 
and methods of farming. The tithe is now taken in a more con- 
venient form. Long ago it is very evident that the tiny pig, 
which seems to have found a place in nearly every !arge litter, 
possessed a certain fascination for the bucolic mind. At least. 
we may fairly draw that inference from the number and expres- 
siveness of the epithets bestowed upon it. 


The case for school piay centres, as put by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in her annual appeal, is simple and convincing. Between 
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half-past four, when the scholars are let loose from school, and 
bedtime three or four hours intervene, which the children 
belonging to tenement houses generally spend in the streets, 
always in semi-darkness, often in fog, sometimes in rain. The 
evils that follow are that the boys, in their anxiety to pick upan 
odd copper, learn vagrant ways that disqualify them later on for 
any steady pursuit, and the girls acquire habits in which lie 
the seeds of future immorality ; and both boys and girls, ill-clad 
and often ill-fed as they are, suffer dreadfully from exposure ; 
but all the while the great schoolrooms stand empty. What 
the Play Centres Committee aims at is to obtain the free use of 
these rooms lighted and heated from the education authority, 
which is now permitted by law to lend them for the 
purpose. The bigger boys do gymnastics, or learn to make 
baskets and mend shoes, these tasks being varied by ball 
games and the opportunity of reading. The girls have 
dancing and musical drill and there are toy-rooms for the 
very little ones. 


HOW PLAGVE /S SPREAD. 


By Proressor W. J. SIMPSON. 


LAGUE has not occurred in a village in England for 
nearly 250 years; accordingly, the announcement by 
the Local Government Board that four deaths from 
this disease have taken place in a village in Suffolk 
is something quite unique in these days. Less than 

twenty years ago such an occurrence would have seemed 
impossible, for it was generally held that plague was a disease 
of the past and only of antiquarian interest. There were good 
reasons for holding this view, because after the Great Plague 
of London, which destroyed over 70,000 Londoners, there was 
a gradual retrocession of the epidemic that had swept over 
Europe, and of which the London epidemic only formed a part. 
The area of Europe affected by the disease became more and 
more contracted, unti!, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
plague disappeared entirely from Europe and was limited 
to a few centres which have for centuries been known as 
the homes of plague. One of these was in Mesopotamia, 
another in Kumaon and Ghurwal, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, and a third was in Yunnan, one of the most western 
provinces of China. But those who had studied the history of 
plague were inclined to think, if they were to judge from the 
past, that this period of quiescence could only be temporary, 
and that, sooner or later, one or other of these centres would 
become active again. This activity manifested itself in Yunnan 
in the eighties of the nineteenth century, and from there the 
disease gradually spread by the trade routes through Southern 
China to Canton, the capital, and from thence, in 1894, to 
Hong Kong. It 
wasin this British 
Colony that Kita- 
sato, the Japan- 
ese physician, 
with his assist- 
ants, sent by the 
Japanese Gov- 
ernment to study 
the disease, dis- 
covered the 
plague _ bacillus, 
and it was here 
also that Dr. Yer- 
sin, the French 
physician sent by 
the French Gov- 
ernment from 
Tonquin, made 
independently 
the same dis- 
covery. 

Plague, once 
having reached a 
busy seaport, 
made use of it 
as a distributing 
centre, and was 
carried to the 
coast towns of 
China and in 1896 to Bombay. Plague had not been in Bombay 
for 184 years. It was thus a new disease. It presented itself in 
amore or less mild form at first, lulling any fears that might have 
been entertained of its powers of diffusion and destruction, and 
the only remarkable phenomenon connected with it was the great 
mortality of the rats and the migration of the live rats from the 
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BROWN RAT 


The common rat, more strongly built than the black rat, with blunter muzzle, smaller ears, shorter 


and thicker tail. Above, greyish brown 


centre of infection to healthy localities. Few realised what this 
meant at the time, but later it became clear enough that 
wherever the rats migrated, there the district became plague- 
infected. The authorities were puzzled what to do ; they wavered 
between action and inaction. Valuable time was lost, and in the 
meantime the infection spread, passed beyond Bombay, and later, 
in spite of vigorous efforts, extended over the greater part of India 
‘rom the Chinese ports it was carried to the Philippines, to 
Japan, Sydney and towns on the Eastern Coast of America ; 
and from the Indian ports to the Mauritius, South Africa, 
Egypt and some of the Mediterranean ports, and from these to 
the Western Coast of South America. The infection has also 
been brought overland to Russia, where for several years it has 
been gradually gaining a firm grip preparatory to its advancement 
on Central Europe when the opportunity is favourable. Though 
the disease is slow in diffusion and extends with difficulty, neve 
theless, it is insidiously and quietly dotting itself over different 
parts of the world, and only awaits more favourable conditions 
to assume an epidemic form. 

This brief sketch of the progress of the disease during 
the past twenty-five years will remove any surprise that 
may be felt that plague should have appeared in a village 
close to the river Orwell. It is in this river that ships 
arrive with grain and other produce from _ plague-infected 
ports, and it would be strange if they did not’ bring 
with them occasionally infected rats, especially as_ the 
rat as a bearer of plague is usually forgotten and atten 
tion is” wholly 
paid to the 
human being 
Corn ships com 
ing from infected 
ports have al 
ways had _ the 
reputation ol 
carrying plague 
At one time the 
corn was blamed, 
but now the in- 
fection is known 
to be due to the 
plague-stricken 
rats on_ board, 
which infect the 
crew in the ship, 
or which infect 
the healthy rats 
of the port that 
the vessel visits 
and at which the 
corn is dis- 
charged. Infec 
tion from rat to 


(Mus decumanus). rata rat is generally 


conveyed by the 


with coarse fur; beneath, greyish white. fleas of the in 


fected rat attack 
ing the healthy rat and biting it. There are three kinds 
of plague—the bubonic, the septicemic and the pneumoni 
All originally derive their infection from the rat, or some lower 
animal which has been infected by the rat. The bubonik 
form is not infectious unless it turns into the septicami 
or pneumonic variety, which sometimes happens. But both 








pneumonic and septicamic are 
nore or less infectious, the pneumoni 
being the most dangerous. The three 
kinds of human plague can be dealt 
with readily enough ; but it is obvious 
that the rat plague and plague among 
the lower animals, which are the most 


common sources of human plague, 
are the most important factors in 
combating plague. [hey are not 
only, as a rule, the source of human 
plague they are the agents by 
wl in epidemic mainly spreads 

are the disseminators of the 
lisease. Any precautions which do 


not take them into consideration are 
bound to be unsuccessful The 


difficulty is that they are generally 
subterranean animals, and though 
they die in large numbers, yet theit 


fertility soon makes up for their losses 
Only a well-organised, continuous 
and prolonged 


campaign against 
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The“ O:d English black rat.” 
thoulders 
them will have any chance of 
SUCCESS 
Plague has to be met promptly, 
and with a well-trained and organised 
staff of medical officers and men, 
just as much and as urgently as a 
foreign invasion has to be met bya 
well disciplined and highly-organised 
army. Once a hostile force lands in 
a country, the authorities do not wait 
until a firm hold over an important 
part of the country has been estab 
lished by the enemy before they 
meet it. Delay would be dangerous, 
and in plague it is doubly dangerous 
The gravity of the situation in 
Suffolk is not on account of four cases 
of human plague. These have been 
effectively dealt with, and it may be 
a long time before another case occurs : 
but the urgent fact is that the tongue 
of land between the Orwell and Stour, 
nearly up to its base, where the 
railway runs across it, has, as far as 
is known, its rats more or less infected. 
[he area concerned is a compara- 
tively large one, and it is of the 
highest importance that the iniection 
shall not only be localised but stamped 
out, so that it shall neither spread 
by land nor by 


vessels, 


boats o1 
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(Mus rattus alexandrinus). Copyreght. 


with black hairs. Under parts white. 


barges to the neighbouring district or coastal 
towns. 

It is of good omen that individual effort 
is being exerted, that associations and clubs 
are being formed, and that the Society for 
the Extermination of Vermin is waking up. 
Everyone can help the authorities in the 
extermination of the rats, especially in those 
parts of the country that are not infected. But 
voluntary effort is not sufficient. 


CROQUET NOTES. 


LTHOUGH croquet is not dependent to 
the same extent on fine weather as 
many other outdoor sports, the wet 
summer has been responsible for 
many upsets of form during the 

season which has just been brought to a close. 
There is nothing which tests the skill of a player 
to its utmost like a really fast court, and this 
happy state of affairs has been practically non- 
existent this year except towards the close. 
Taken collectively, the class of players has 
improved vastly during the last few years, and 
this is conclusively shown by the fact that 
there are now nearly three hundred exponents 
on the three-bisque mark or under. All legis- 
lation has in recent vears been adopted with 
the object of rendering the game of a more 
in-and-out character, but now that a 
definition of the ‘open shot” and 
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baulk area are in vogue, in conjunction with the requisition 
of three and three-quarter-inch hoops for the chief events, 
it is difficult to see how matters can be further improved 
in this respect. The absence of such shining lights as Mr. 
K. H. Izard, Mr. G. H. Woolston and Mr. Maurice Barry has been 
severely felt, as there is no shutting one’s eyes to the growing 
tendency among the majority of the best players to err too much 
on the side of caution. In the face of this regrettable feature it 
is particularly satisfactory to note that the chief honours of the 
year have fallen to Mr. C. L. O’Callaghan, as he is generally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most daring and attractive plavers of the 
day. The record of this brilliant Irishman of winning the Open 
Championship, the Champion Cup (an even better test of merit 
than the former) and the Gold Medal is one which is likely to stand 
for many years, as in no previous season has the same player been 
successful in any two of these events. For second place there are 
many aspirants, but in view of his display in the Open Champion- 
ship—which he only lost by a careless stroke when victory was 
assured—many people would feel inclined to give the preference 
to Mr. H. F. W. Prince, whose nonchalant style and quick execution 
are highly appreciated by the spectators. Mr. R. C. J. Beaton 

without doubt the most consistent and accurate player of the day 

has not met with quite his usual success, but he has been the victim 
of more than his share of bad luck on many occasions, and especially 
in the Champion Cup, where he failed to finish in the first four, 
although making fewer mistakes than any other competitor. Mr. 
Edgar Whitaker has greatly enhanced his reputation by a pro 
minent display in the principal events ; and when he does succeed 
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in carrying off one of these his victory will be a most popular one. 
Considering his limited opportunities of practice, Mr. H. Maxwell 
Browne has done very well, and the performance of this ambi- 
dextrous player in finishing in the first four for the Champion Cup 
was particularly meritorious. A notable advance has been made 
by the two Irishmen, Mr. P. Duff Matthews and Mr. H. Corbally. 
With more experience it seems safe to predict that the highest 
honours will soon fall to the former; and now that Mr. H. Corbally 
has acquired to perfection the delicate touch which his brother, 
Mr. Cyril Corbally, is so noted for, he is likely to make still further 
progress. Mr. W. H. Fordham (whose rapid rise has been brought 
about by natural aptitude for the game) has had a satisfaetory 
season, although he does not always appear to treat the game in 
the serious light that it calls for. Dr. J. S. Edkins has played such 
consistently good croquet that many people deemed him unlucky 
in not being chosen for the Champion Cup, an honour which fell 
to the veteran Mr. Trevor Williams, who, however, did little to 
justify his selection, Mr. B. H. Burton came on by leaps and 
bounds, and in the art of ‘ peeling ’’—the most difficult and 
dangerous stroke in the game—can hold his own with any other 
player. Mr. J. E. H. Lomas is unable to devote much time to the 
game, but he justified his inclusion in the Champion Cup, and at 
the halfway stage was actually leading. Sir C. B. Locock has 
played consistently well, and Mr. A. Rayden Stone has added to 
his reputation ; but Mr. G. Ashmore (the holder of the Open ¢ ham 
pionship in 1909), Mr. H. S. G. Butson, Mr. C. J. D. Johnson (gold 
medallist last year), Mr. C. E. Willis and Major 5S. Ff. Warren 
have each shown a slight deterioration in their play 


GALLERY SALON. 


IPLING told us years ago that there are nine-and- an instant a quiet thought. The artist has adroitly presented a 
ninety ways of constructing tribal lays, and “ every state of being which never lasts for more than two or three 
single one of them is right.”” There are hundreds of seconds, the momentary glimpse of soul which makes one 





methods of spreading 

paint upon canvas, and, 
in the hands of clever men, 
who wiil dare assert that any 
one of them is wrong? At the 
Goupil Gallery Salon in Regent 
Street an engrossing collection 
covers every field of modern 
British art. Certainly there is 
no sign of decadence in this 
branch of our national life. 
The energy of the younger 
artists at the present moment 
is extraordinary. Experiment 
follows experiment. Not a diffi- 
culty is slurred. Naturally there 
are a few disasters, but there are 
many striking successes. 

Examine the portraits, for 
instance. Mr. William Nicholson 
has passed the tender age of 
experiment, although he remains 
among the young, if only for his 
vigour and fresh outlook. One 
day he will paint a really great 
portrait, an achievement which 
needs the fortuitous combination 
of an artist of genius, the happy 
moment and the right sitter. 
In Regent Street Mr. Nicholson 
is represented by two subjects— 
‘“Marie’’ and “Nancy in the 
Feather Hat.” There can be no 
question as to the better painting. 
“Nancy,” with her blue shawl 
and brown feather, and, above 
all, the cheeky look of humorous 
defiance flashing from her large 
eyes, must take first place. 
This is Mr. Nicholson the realist 
at his best. But “‘ Marie’’ conveys 
an atmosphere of reflection reveal- 
ing the artist, through his sitter, 
in a new light. It is a study 
in those delicate half-tones which 
some of the Dutch painters 
knew so well how to manage. 
Hair which would be golden if it 
were not so pale, a shawl of 
pinky filminess, which on the 
shoulders of a pretty woman is 
an attraction to every man, a 
face (perhaps over-darkened in 
-+he shadows) which captures for 
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cry, “ How nice she looks this evening!" A_ portrait-painter 
requires two qualities: supreme power over his brush, and 
the faculty of interpreting the inner self of his sitter. Mr 
Nicholson has both, but he seldom combines them in one 
frame. When the two Nicholsons, realist and idealist, join 
forces on a single canvas we shall have a triumph of English 
painting 

The other portraits do not present much novelty. Mr. W. 
Graham Robertson's “ El Sefiorita’”’ is a solemn exercise which 
suffers from over-restraint. In Mr. Peploe’s case this would be 
a virtue. Here we have a clever artist in a bad way. When 
a man becomes the slave of his passions all his respectable 
friends give him up. If an artist becomes the slave of his 
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BERTRAM PRIESTMAN. 


theories he is equally lost. Mr. Peploe can at the moment see 
with the eyes of Manet and not with his own. Hence “ The 
Vampire,’ a portrait as unpleasant as its name. “‘ People call 
ugliness truth,” says Carmen Sylva, “ just as they call coarse- 
ness candour.” Mr. Peploe evidently prides himself upon his 
truth and his candour. Unfortunately, he is at least a quarter 
of a century behind his age. The days when Manet painted and 
Zola wrote, when truth was only to be found with a 
muckrake, have gone for ever. There is a realism of beauty 
as well as a realism of ugliness, and when Mr. Pepioe has 
discovered this simple fact he will have made a step forward. 
Two portraits will attract general attention—Mr. W. 
Orpen’s “ Bright Morning by the Sea’’ and Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 
“The Poacher.’ Mr. Orpen 
has arrived; Mr. Philpot is 
arriving. People rush to be 
present at the first appearance 
of an actor or actress of in- 
telligence. It is quite as 
interesting to watch the 
debut of a promising painter, 
although the glamour of the 
theatre is absent. Thirteen 
years ago Mr. Orpen’s name 
was not to be found in a 
directory of artists. To-day 
there is hardly a gallery in 
which he is not represented, 
whether it be the Academy, 
the New English Art Club, the 
International, or the Goupil 
Salon. The incessant output 
varies in quality. The 
‘“ Bright Morning by the Sea ”’ 
is thin in colour, and the 
shadows are a trifle false. 
3ut the figure is placed upon 
the canvas with exquisite 
skill, and the whole painting 
recalls sunlight and fresh 
breezes. Succeeding in so 
much, we can hardly com- 
plain if for once Mr. Orpen 
has not succeeded in every- 
thing. : 
It can never be said that 
Mr. Glyn Philpot is thin in 
colour. Tremendously influ- 
enced by the older Spaniards, 
not so much Velasquez as 
those who came under the 
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dominion of the school of 
Naples, he has drawn his 
inspiration direct from the 
South without the inter- 
vention of Paris. “The 
Poacher,” although not one 
of his most important works, 
is a fine example of his 
facility. This boy with a 
dash of Romany blood has 
been created without the 
slightest hesitation. Note 
the fluid brushwork in the 
feathers of the bird. It is 
painting by intuition, a 
knack not to be learned in art 
schools at so much a lesson. 
Unlike poets, artists can 
be made. Large numbers of 
men and women, provided 
they work with enough 
application and perseverance, 
can paint passably well. But 
they never become artists in 
the real sense of the word. 
Now, Mr. Philpot is naturally 
an artist, and could be 
nothing else. He may have 
passed time in schools, he 
more probably began to paint 
as soon as he laid aside 
the bottle. It is impossible 
not to recognise his gift. 
Every gallery in London is 
crammed with canvases pro- 
duced by men who have 
drifted into art as they would 
drift into the Stock Exchange, 


or an insurance office, or even a street crossing at the bottom of 
Pall Mall. Good honest fellows, they perform their dutiescreditably 
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in whatever position in life Fate has called them to. But they are 
no more real artists than they are cressing-sweepers of genius. 
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ere can be little doubt as to Mr. A. D. Peppercorn’s 
tegory. He paints because be must, and his manner ts 
always characteristic. ‘Near Porchester’’ might be any 
country path m England or France, but no connoisseur could 
ever ascribe it to an artist other than Mr. Peppercorn. He 
buffets his way through a landscape in a stern, whole-hearted 
manner. as i determined to force himself by brute strength 
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through every obstacle of brush and pigment Heavy clouds 
passing rapidly across the land, trees of the richest green 
half-vielding to the wind, the cold, sombre light of an 
autumnal day which has not altogether lost the joy of summer 
these are the subjects he loves and treats in such a classic 
manner. The taste for a Peppercorn must be acquired. It 
generally comes late in life, when we can better appreciate the 
point of view. There are many reasons why youth should 
turn with more enthusiasm towards Mr. Connard’s ‘“ The River 
Nar,” a transcript of brilliant colour and burning sun, or 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s vivid ‘‘ Blackberrying.” 

There are landscapes for every choice. From the veteran 
Harpignies to the “ Harmony,” which is not a harmony, of 
Mr. Louis Augustus Sargent, not a style is missing. Mr. Altonso 
foft’s Turneresque “Norham Castle,” Protessor Moira’s 
* Radcot Bridge,”’ more than a_ reminiscence of Constable, 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron's monotonous ‘Ben Ledi,” Mr. 
Bertram Priestman’s “Sunshine and Mist,” Mr. Arnold 
Priestman’s ‘‘ Sunset,”” Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s ‘‘ Sunrise, Pas de 
Calais ’’—in these things we find the strength of the contemporary 
English school. Perhaps amid the distractions of modern lite 
we do not realise how good some of it is. 
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Lastly, there are a few pictures which har«lly fal! into the 
classes already dealt with, such as Miss Alice Fanner’s “ Le Petit 
Luxembourg,” M. Jacques Blanche’s “Tea Table,” Mrs. Dods 
Withers’s “Old House on-the Olt,” Mr. W. G. Von Glehn’s 
‘The Salute, Venice,” and Mr. James Pryde’s ‘The Flying 
Dutchman.” It is difficult to classify Mr. Pryde in any way. 
lhe title does not explain his canvas—an exercise in architecture, 
two heavy columns of fan- 
tastic height, a quay with a 
crowd of marionettes, two 
impossible galleons upon an 
equally impossible sea which 
gives the only colour to 
a composition otherwise 
treated practically in mono- 
chrome. 

“It’s all wrong,’ said 
an artist as he stood in 
front of it the other after- 
noon. ‘And yet everything 
is there.’ The criticism 
was not illuminating, but it 
touched the truth. Mr. 
Pryde goes on doing the 
wrong thing in a_ fasci- 
nating way. He is a curi- 
ously individualistic artist 
who has created a new genre. 
Of course, he has borrowed 
from the past, a trifle from 
Guardi, a_ recollection of 
Piranesi,. some humanity 
from Hogarth. Possibly he 
has studied that little group 
of Frenchmen which in 
cluded Daumier and Con- 
stantin Guys. 

He has created a world 
ot his own, which has 
nothing in common with the 
world as we know it. He 
shuts himself up, and evolves 
quaint imaginations based 
upon distorted travellers’ 
tales. If he had never seen 
a motor-omnibus, but had 
only heard wild stories of 
how they race along Maida 
Vale, he would sit before 
his easel and conceive a 
Juggernaut propelled — by 
petrol crushing the bour- 
geoisie of Edgware Road 
in a manner which would 
strike al] beholders dumb 
with pleasure., But he 
would never. dream of 
sketching the monster from 
the life. 


Ihat is the essence of 
the strange work of James 
Pryde. It is art, but not 
actuality. You may admire 
it or not. You may say 
that it is all wrong. But, 
like the critic | have quoted, you are compelled to admit that 
everything is there. HuGH STOKES. 


LHE BOOKWORM. 


“I'm tired, O, tired of books,” said Jack ; 
“| long for meadows green, , 
And woods where shadowy violets 
Nod their cool leaves between ; 
I long to see the ploughman stride 
His darkening acres o’er, 
lo hear the hoarse sea-waters drive 
Their biliows ’gainst the shore ; 
I long to watch the seagull wheel 
Back to his rock-perched mate ; 
Or, where the breathing cows are housed. 
Lean dreaming o’er the gate. 
Something has gone ; and ink and pmnt 
Wil never briny it back : 
| long tor the green fields again, 
| m tired ot books,” said Jack 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 
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DREAD this visit of 
my old pupil’s son, 
and cannot help look- 
ing upon the poor boy as an 

incubus.”’ 

“ Dear! dear! Is it as bad as that, Mrs. Cameron ? ” 

“1 know nothing personally about the boy, but this is 

how dear Irene writes; she always was impulsive, as you 
will remember, Doctor Short.” Mrs. Cameron put on her 
spectacles, took up a letter and read aloud: ‘‘ I have just heard 
from my mother that she cannot possibly have Harry to stay 
with her these holidays, and my husband is still too ill to have 
him out here ; Harry’s high spirits get on his nerves. I was in 
despair at sending the dear boy to strangers, when I thought of 
you. I know that you will not fail me, and of course you must 
not be at any expense. If you consent I will write and make 
further arrangements. I am sure that you will love my darling 
boy, and if you see anything amiss in him, remember that though 
his virtues are his own, his vices must be inherited from his 
parents.’ There, doctor! His grandmother refuses to have 

him and his mother alludes to his vices. What vices may I 

expect in a boy of twelve ?’ 

“None, and as little of the virtue his mother credits him 
with ; boys of that age are unmoralised young animals. But, 
indeed, Mrs. Cameron, you are worrying yourself needlessly. 
Harry goes to a good school and will behave like a gentleman.” 

“ Tf only he had been a girl,” said Mrs. Cameron, tremulously. 

I have never had to do with boys. But, of course, since | 
wrote and told Irene to ease her mind, poor dear, that I would 
receive the boy, | have been reading up about them. I bouglit 

a sevenpenny edition of ‘ Misunderstood,’ a tale 1 remember 
reading out aloud to dear mama years ago, and then we both 
wept so much that our red eyes gave papa quite a shock when 
he came home. I feel depressed at the thought that I may 
misunderstand Harry. Then when I told Matthews that a boy 
visitor was coming, she said, ‘ Lor’, Madam! he’ll plague the life 
out of you, but he will liven up the house a bit.’ She really 
looked pleased, but I did not feel any more comfortable.” 

Dr. Short was about to offer to lend Mrs. Cameron “ The 
Human Boy ” to add to her study of boyhood, but he remembered 
in time that she had no sense of humour. He looked kindly 
at his old friend as he took his leave, saying that he would call 
again, and if he found the boy was too much for her he would 
take him off her hands, but reminding her that Irene knew and 
loved her besides her son. 

A few days later, Mrs. Cameron, sitting very upright in her 
donkey-chaise, was awaiting the arrival of the 4.10 train. Ner- 
vousness had drawn her mouth into such a severe line that Bob 
Tyler, the village loafer, who had come forward quite unneces 
sarily to hold the donkey’s head, expected a lecture, and shuffled 
uneasily with his feet. He was relieved when the rumbling of 
the train was heard and Mrs. Cameron turned her head away 
towards the station. A small, fair boy was the first person to 
give up his ticket and come through the gate. He was followed 
by the porter Mrs. Cameron had sent to find her guest, carrying 
a hatbox. The boy walked straight up to the chaise, took off 
his hat, and with a charming smile said, “It is awfully good of 
you to have me, Mrs. Cameron; my portmanteau is going by 
bus, but you do not mind having the hatbox in the chaise, do 
you? I am rather particular about my hat.” He tipped the 
porter with a lordly air before Mrs. Cameron could do so. She took 
up the reins. Bob Tyler touched his forehead as she gave him 
a few coppers. As the chaise began to move, Harry jumped out 
and also pressed something into the beaming Bob Tyler’s hand, 
and sprang in again. ‘‘ You need not have done that,” said 
Mrs. Cameron, somewhat annoyed, “ He is a thriftless man and 
will only spend it on drink,” 
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“T bet he won't,” said Harry, 
chuckling at the expression on Bob 
Tyler’s face. “It was only some 
acidulated drops.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
mollified, “I am glad that you are not a greedy boy, and like 
to share your bonbons with others.’’ At these words Harry 
turned and stared intently at Mrs. Cameron. He saw a grey- 
haired lady with a delicate complexion and very sweet expres- 
sion, but he looked in vain for a twinkle in her eye. As she 
remained silent, Harry felt it incumbent upon him to make 
conversation, so he said, “‘ I brought my clubs, because I thought 
you might like to take me on at a game. You do play golf, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, my dear! I am much too old, and, besides, my deat 
mama would have been quite shocked even if I had wished to 
play when I was young.”’ 

“How queer! It’s a pity about your mama not having 
liked it, because I could have taught. you now. You are not a 
bit too old. My granny plays. She was late in learning,-so | 
have to give her a stroke a hole. By the by, do you mind if 
I call you grandma? It sounds more sociable than Mrs. 
Cameron.” 

“ | should like it. Your dear mother often called me that in 
play.” 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Harry. Then he turned his 
attention to the donkey ; its pace was leisurely in the extreme. 
The motor-bus had long passed out of sight. 

“Is your donkey’s name Loftus by any chance?” he 
asked. “If it is not, it ought to be. Loftus is a lazy fellow 
with a long nose Do you mind if I call your donkey 
Loftus ?”’ 

“Call her so if you like, but she is generally called Jenny. 
She is slower than usual to-day. I am afraid that she must have 
seen you put your hatbox in the chaise and resents it ; she never 
will carry luggage.”’ 

“ Thank you, then that’s settled ; | mean about the name. 
And now I must think of a plan to make Loftus stir his stumps. 
I suppose you would not like to lend me a hatp:n? Of course 
not,”” added Harry, hastily, seeing Mrs. Cameron’s horrified 
expression. By this time they had come to a slight Ill and the 
donkey was almost at a standstill. 

“IT know,” Harry exclaimed, his face brightening. He 
pulled out a tin that had been bulging out his coat pocket ; then 
with a penny he prised open the lid and poured the contents into 
Mrs. Cameron’s lap, saying, “ You do not mind holding these 
fruit pastilles until we get home, do you? They are all in paper, 
so they will not sticky you. Eat as many as you like. They 
are jolly good.” Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
jumped from the chaise, half filled the tin with pebbles and got 


in again. He turned to Mrs. Cameron. ‘‘ Would you like to 
rattle the stones and let me drive?” 
“] prefer to drive and "Mrs. Cameron’s faintly 


worded objection to any pebble-rattling faded away from her 
lips, for Harry began jerking the tin up and down, and the noise 
made the donkey prick up its ears and make for its stable as 
fast as it could. The chaise swayed, fruit pastilles danced hither 
and thither. Harry with glee kept up a horrible din, and Mrs. 
Cameron, to her own great surprise, found herself enjoying her 
unusually swift drive. 

“Stop now,” said Mrs. Cameron in an authoritative voice, 
and Harry saw that they were turning into a small carriage 
drive. He upset the pebbles into the shrubbery, scooped up 
the remaining pastilles with the tin and put the latter into his 
pocket. As the chaise drew up, he was standing on the steps 
with one hand holding his hatbox and the other held out to assist 
Mrs. Cameron to alight. 
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re can be little doubt as to Mr. A. D. Peppercorn’s 

tegory. He paints because he must, and his manner ts 
alwavs characteristic. ‘Near Porchester’’ might be any 
country path m England or France, but no connoisseur could 
ever ascribe it to an artist other than Mr. Peppercorn. He 
buffets lus way through a landscape in a stern, whole-hearted 
manner. as i determined to force himself by brute strength 
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through every obstacle of brush and pigment. Heavy clouds 
passing rapidly across the land, trees of the richest green 
half-yvielding to the wind, the cold, sombre light of an 
autumnal day which has not altogether lost the joy of summer 
these are the subjects he loves and treats in such a classic 
manner. The taste for a Peppercorn must be acquired. It 
generally comes late in life, when we can better appreciate the 
point of view. There are many reasons why youth should 
turn with more enthusiasm towards Mr. Connard’s * The River 
Nar,” a transcript of brilliant colour and burning sun, or 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s vivid “ Blackberrying.”’ 

[here are landscapes for every choice. From the veteran 
Harpignies to the “ Harmony,’ which is not a harmony, of 
Mr. Louis Augustus Sargent, not a style is missing. Mr. Altonso 


foft’s Turneresque “Norham Castle,” Professor Moira's 
* Radcot Bridge,” more than a_ reminiscence of Constable, 
Mr D. Y. Cameron’s monotonous ‘Ben Ledi,” Mr. 


Bertram Priestman’s ‘Sunshine and Mist,” Mr. Arnold 
Priestman’s ‘ Sunset,” Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s ‘ Sunrise, Pas de 
Calais '’—in these things we find the strength of the contemporary 
English school. Perhaps amid the distractions of modern lite 
we do not realise how good some of it is. 
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Lastly, there are a few pictures which hardly fall into the 
classes already dealt with, such as Miss Alice Fanner’s “ Le Petit 
Luxembourg,” M. Jacques Blanche’s ‘Tea Table,” Mrs. Dods 
Withers’s “Old House on-the Olt,” Mr. W. G. Von Glehn’s 
‘The Salute, Venice,” and Mr. James Pryde’s ‘¢The Flying 
Dutchman.” It is difficult to classify Mr. Pryde in any way. 
he title does not explain his canvas—an exercise in architecture, 
two heavy columns of fan- 
tastic height, a quay with a 
crowd of marionettes, two 
impossible galleons upon an 
equally impossible sea which 
gives the only colour to 
a composition otherwise 
treated practically in mono- 
chrome. 

“It’s all wrong,’ said 
an artist as he stood in 
front of it the other after- 
noon. ‘And yet everything 
is there.” The criticism 
was not illuminating, but it 
touched the truth. Mr. 
Pryde goes on doing the 
wrong thing in a_ fasci- 
nating way. He is a curi- 
ously individualistic artist 
who has created a new genre. 
Of course, he has borrowed 
from the past, a trifle from 
Guardi, a_ recollection of 
Piranesi,. some humanity 
from Hogarth. Possibly he 
has studied that little group 
of Frenchmen’ which = in 
cluded Daumier and Con 
stantin Guys. 


He has created a world 
ot his own, which has 
nothing in common with the 
world as we know it. He 
shuts himself up, and evolves 
quaint imaginations based 
upon distorted _ travellers’ 
tales. If he had never seen 
a motor-omnibus, but had 
only heard wild stories of 
how they race along Maida 
Vale, he would sit before 
his easel and conceive a 
Juggernaut propelled by 
Rad] petrol crushing the bour- 


a ‘. _ geoisie of Edgware Road 
* x, a in a manner which would 

p - strike all beholders dumb 
: - with pleasure., But he 
would never. dream of 
sketching the monster from 
the life. 


> 


That is the essence of 
the strange work of James 
Pryde. It is art, but not 
actuality. You may admire 
it or not. You may say 
that it is all wrong. But, 
lke the critic | have quoted, you are compelled to admit that 
everything is there. HUGH STOKES. 


LHE BOOKWORM. 


“I'm tired, O, tired of books,” said Jack ; 
‘| long for meadows green, 
And woods where shadowy violets 
Nod their cool leaves between ; 
I long to see the ploughman stride 
His darkening acres o'er, 
lo hear the hoarse sea-waters drive 
Their biliows ’gainst the shore ; 
I long to watch the seagull wheel 
Back to his rock-perched mate ; 
Or, where the breathing cows are housed, 
Lean dreaming o’er the gate. 
Something has gone ; and ink and print 
Wiil never briny it back : 
I long tor the green fields again, 
{ m tired ot books,” said Jack 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 
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ARNIS 


DREAD this visit of 
my old pupil’s son, 
and cannot help look- 
ing upon the poor boy as an 

incubus.”’ 

“ Dear! dear! Is it as bad as that, Mrs. Cameron ?’ 

“T know nothing personally about the boy, but this is 
how dear Irene writes; she always was impulsive, as you 
will remember, Doctor Short.’”’ Mrs. Cameron put on her 
spectacles, took up a letter and read aloud: “‘ I have just heard 
from my mother that she cannot possibly have Harry to stay 
with her these holidays, and my husband is still too ill to have 
him out here ; Harry’s high spirits get on his nerves. I was in 
despair at sending the dear boy to strangers, when I thought of 
you. I know that you will not fail me, and of course you must 
not be at any expense. If you consent I will write and make 
further arrangements. I am sure that you will love my darling 
boy, and if you see anything amiss in him, remember that though 
his virtues are his own, his vices must be inherited from his 
parents.” There, doctor! His grandmother refuses to have 
him and his mother alludes to his vices. What vices may I 
expect in a boy of twelve?” 

“None, and as little of the virtue his mother credits him 
with ; boys of that age are unmoralised young animals. But, 
indeed, Mrs. Cameron, you are worrying yourself needlessly. 
Harry goes to a good school and will behave like a gentleman.” 

“ Tf only he had been a gir}, ’’ said Mrs. Cameron, tremulously. 
“T have never had to do with boys. But, of course, since I 
wrote and told Irene to ease her mind, poor dear, that I would 
receive the boy, I have been reading up about them. I bought 
a sevenpenny edition of ‘ Misunderstood,’ a tale I remember 
reading out aloud to dear mama years ago, and then we both 
wept so much that our red eyes gave papa quite a shock when 
he came home. I feel depressed at the thought that I may 
misunderstand Harry. Then when I told Matthews that a boy 
visitor was coming, she said, ‘ Lor’, Madam! he’ll plague the life 
out of you, but he will liven up the house a bit.’ She really 
looked pleased, but I did not feel any more comfortable.” 

Dr. Short was about to offer to lend Mrs. Cameron ‘“ The 
Human Boy ” to add to her study of boyhood, but he remembered 
in time that she had no sense of humour. He looked kindly 
at his old friend as he took his leave, saying that he would call 
again, and if he found the boy was too much for her he would 
take him off her hands, but reminding her that Irene knew and 
loved her besides her son. 

A few days later, Mrs. Cameron, sitting very upright in her 
donkey-chaise, was awaiting the arrival of the 4.10 train. Ner- 
vousness had drawn her mouth into such a severe line that Bob 
Tyler, the village loafer, who had come forward quite unneces- 
sarily to hold the donkey’s head, expected a lecture, and shuffled 
uneasily with his feet. He was relieved when the rumbling of 
the train was heard and Mrs. Cameron turned her head away 
towards the station. A small, fair boy was the first person to 
give up his ticket and come through the gate. He was followed 
by the porter Mrs. Cameron had sent to find her guest, carrying 
a hatbox. The boy walked straight up to the chaise, took off 
his hat, and with a charming smile said, “It is awfully good of 
you to have me, Mrs. Cameron; my portmanteau is going by 
bus, but you do not mind having the hatbox in the chaise, do 
you? I am rather particular about my hat.” He tipped the 
porter with a lordly air before Mrs. Cameron could do so. She took 
up the reins. Bob Tyler touched his forehead as she gave him 
a few coppers. As the chaise began to move, Harry jumped out 
and also pressed something into the beaming Bob Tyler’s hand, 
and sprang in again. ‘‘ You need not have done that,” said 
Mrs. Cameron, somewhat annoyed, “ He is a thriftless man and 
will only spend it on drink,” 











INCUBUS. 


BY 
WINIFRED SPURLING. 





“T bet he won't,” said Harry, 
chuckling at the expression on Bob 
Tyler’s face. “It was only some 
acidulated drops.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
mollified, “‘ I am glad that you are not a greedy boy, and like 
to share your bonbons with others.’”’ At these words Harrv 
turned and stared intently at Mrs. Cameron. He saw a grey- 
haired lady with a delicate complexion and very sweet expres- 
sion, but he looked in vain for a twinkle in her eye. As she 
remained silent, Harry felt it incumbent upon him to make 
conversation, so he said, “‘ I brought my clubs, because I thought 
you might like to take me on at a game. You do play golf, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, my dear! I am much too old, and, besides, my dear 
mama would have been quite shocked even if I had wished to 
play when I was young.” 

“How queer! It’s a pity about your mama not having 
liked it, because I could have taught. you now. You are not a 
bit too old. My granny plays. She was late in learning; so | 
have to give her a stroke a hole. By the by, do you mind if 
I call you grandma? It sounds more sociable than Mrs 
Cameron.” 

“ T should like it. Your dear mother often called me that in 
play.” 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Harry. Then he turned his 
attention to the donkey ; its pace was leisurely in the extreme. 
The motor-bus had long passed out of sight. 

“Is your donkey’s name Loftus by any chance?” he 
asked. “If it is not, it ought to be. Loftus is a lazy fellow 
with a long nose Do you mind if I call your donkey 
Loftus ?’ 

“Call her so if you like, but she is generally called Jenny. 
She is slower than usual to-day. I am afraid that she must have 
seen you put your hatbox in the chaise and resents it ; she never 
will carry luggage.”’ 

“ Thank you, then that’s settled ; | mean about the name, 
And now I must think of a plan to make Loftus stir his stumps. 
I suppose you would not like to lend me a hatp.n? Of course 
not,” added Harry, hastily, seeing Mrs. Cameron’s horrified 
expression. By this time they had come to a slight hill and the 
donkey was almost at a standstill. 

“I know,” Harry exclaimed, his face brightening. He 
pulled out a tin that had been bulging out his coat pocket ; then 
with a penny he prised open the lid and poured the contents into 
Mrs. Cameron’s lap, saying, ““ You do not mind holding these 
fruit pastilles until we get home, do you? They are all in paper, 
so they will not sticky you. Eat as many as you like. They 
are jolly good.” Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
jumped from the chaise, half filled the tin with pebbles and got 


in again. He turned to Mrs. Cameron. ‘ Would you like to 
rattle the stones and let me drive?” 
“| prefer to drive and "Mrs. Cameron’s faintly 


worded objection to any pebble-rattling faded away from her 
lips, for Harry began jerking the tin up and down, and the noise 
made the donkey prick up its ears and make for its stable as 
fast as it could. The chaise swayed, fruit pastilles danced hither 
and thither. Harry with glee kept up a horrible din, and Mrs 
Cameron, to her own great surprise, found herself enjoying her 
unusually swift drive. 

“Stop now,” said Mrs. Cameron in an authoritative voice, 
and Harry saw that they were turning into a small carriage 
drive. He upset the pebbles into the shrubbery, scooped up 
the remaining pastilles with the tin and put the latter into his 
pocket. As the chaise drew up, he was standing on the steps 
with one hand holding his hatbox and the other held out to assist 
Mrs. Cameron to alight. 
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vou: vou have forestalled Joe,” said Mrs. Cameron 

man, Who had been rolling the lawn, came hurrying up to 

the donkey to the stables, and touched his cap to Harry 

ho said. “ | say, do you mind if I call you Tweeny instead ol 
loe, because you are not a bit like Chamberlain, you know ?”’ 

‘No, sir,” said Joe, who had no idea of the significance of 
weeny, touching his cap again and grinning. 

fhat's all right then,” said Harry, cheerfully. 

hen when Harry had gone off to wash, Matthews, who lad 
opened the door, said to her mistress, “* Tea ts ready, Madam. | 
have cut some thicker slices of bread and butter and brought 
up the loaf, butter and jam. Young ventlemen are used to a 
different sort of tea to yours.” 

“ Thank vou, Matthews. I will have it before I take my 
things off. Will vou tell Master Harry where to find me?” 

Harry came in presently with a shining face and wet hair 
He declined jam, as he explained that he had been eating sweets 
ill the time he was in the train. “ But I like thin bread and butter 
Pardon me for saying it, but I do not think your Mary is such a 
dab hand at cutting it as | am myself. I see there is a loaf and 
some butter May I show you how thin I can cut it?” 

“ Pray do, but my maid’s name is Matthews, not Mary 

“Oh, we settled that when she came to call me for tea. 
There was a boy named Matthews at the school | went to when 
I was a kid. He was such a scrubby little cad; I really could 
not call Mary that There!" he added, triumphantly, as he 
balanced a wafer-like slice of bread and butter on the knife. 

“ Yes, you can cut it thin, but eat it yourself, dear,” said 
Mrs. Cameron, who felt obliged to eat up the thick slices for feat 
of Matthews’s feelings being hurt. ‘‘ Where did you learn to cut 
bread like that?” 

‘Oh, the fellows like it cut thin when they have visitors to 
tea ; the butter has so much more flavour that way ; but, of course, 
at our ordinary teas we make toast and cook sausages or scramble 
euy Now, do you think it best to beat eggs very much before 
you put them into a pan for an omelette ?”’ asked Harry, 
earnestly 

‘I am sure I do not know; my dear mama did not look 
upon cooking as an accomplishment. [ know nothing whatever 
about it.” 

“ What a pity, because Timmins Minor wili have it that thes 
ught to be well beaten, and I say only stirred together with a 
fork ; and [| should like to have been able to tell him on your 
tuthoerity that he was wrong and J was right. Anywav, ! make 
the best omelette 

I had no idea that boys learned cooking,” said Mrs 
Cameron 
That is nothing to what you have to do if you are a fag 
How would you like it, grandma, if you were particularly in 
terested in anything, arranging a collection, reading, or playing 
ome game, and had to leave whatever you were doing and go 
at once to see what was wanted when you heard ‘ Boy! boy!’ 
being called? But,” continued Harry, who rarely waited for 
‘1 will tell you what you should do if you do not 
lake off your boots or shoes and begin undressing. 


aun answer 
want to go 
Then when the fellow you are fag to comes along in a great rage, 
he thinks you are changing, and excuses you and goes off to find 
mebody else. But that plan does not always answer,” added 
Harry, thoughtfully 
\iter dinner Mrs. Cameron and her guest played Halma. 
It was a dull game, because both the plavers were politely trying 
to let the other win. When it was finished, Mrs. Cameron was 
hoping fervently that Harry would not want to sit up much 
longer, when he said, giving her his hand, ‘‘ May I say good 
night, grandma? It is a whole hour past my usual bedtime.” 
He was asleep directly his head touched the pillow, but Mrs. 
(ameron lay long awake from the excitement of having a visitot1 
She made up her mind that she would tell Dr. Short that Harry 
was a dear boy and no trouble at all. But when the doctor did 
next meet Mrs. Cameron she had a distressed expression, and to 
his enquiry, “ How do you get on with the Incubus?” she 
answered, * [t is just about him | wish to consult you. [am terribly 
afraid that he has been overworking and that it has affected his 
brain. Quite suddenly he says the most extraordinary things. 
Yesterday | went to the village to pay the weekly bills. Harr, 
accompanied me and offered to carry the string bag containing 
the tradesmen’s books, but | like to carry it mvself. He seemed 
to be quite interested in the shops. Coming home we were 
stopped by various people who had known Irene as a child. 
They all remarked on Harry's likeness to his mother. You 
would have thought Harry would have been pleased, but he 
grew restless. Then I said, ‘We will just look in at Mrs. Blake, 
Miss Rogers and Mrs. Somerville, as they wish to see you.’ When 
he said, ‘Oh, grandma, I am so tired ; do carry me in vour string 
bag,’ | pointed out to him that the bag was too small to hold 
lim, even if I had had the strength to carry him : but he con 
tinued to whine like a little child, ‘ Do carry me in your string 
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bag.” I was sorry that I had not driven in the chaise, but he makes 
Jenny go so fast that I was afraid of her heart getting strained. 
Fortunately, the motor-bus came along, and I sent him home in 
that. But I do not think that he could have been really tired, 
because when I reached home he was having a game of foot- 
ball with Joe.” 

‘Lazy young rascal; he only felt bored.” 

‘ But that is not all, doctor; he has quite a mania for giving 
everything names, and it is a catching habit. I found myself 
asking Matthews to bring me Coggles from the corner of my room. 
Coggles is the absurd name Harry has given to my bird-headed 
umbrella. Then at dinner he insists on calling the dishes after 
his different masters, and the soup tureen he has named after 
the head-master—he says it looks the most important. It 
is upsetting to Matthews. She used to have perfect waiting 
manners, but last night I distinctly heard her laugh when Harry 
said, ‘ Please hand me Mr. Jones again, Mary,’ meaning he wanted 
another potato. But you are laughing yourself, doctor, so | 
suppose that you do not consider Harry very ill ; but I think he 
is silly.” 

‘So he is, and he would agree with you, Mrs. Cameron. You 
must not be alarmed for his wits ; he only has fits of what he and 
his comrades would call fooling. It is as harmless as the giggles 
of a school-girl. But we must introduce him to some young 
companions. It will give you a rest and entertain him. I am 
going to the Vicarage now, and will take him along in the gig.” 

Mrs. Cameron was surprised to find how dull teatime seemed 
without Harry, and she was quite pleased to have him to listen to 
in the evening. He was full of his visit to the Vicarage. “ Dr. 
Short said that there were lots of boys and girls, but there are 
only two boys, kids of ten and eleven. The eldest and all the 
rest are girls. Poor fellows ! they are fed up with sisters. Where 
ever we went the girls would follow. I promised to think of a 
plan so that we need not have a crew of girls always around. 
Poor fellows ! they have a lot to put up with. Their father played 
them such a rotten trick—he named them after saints. One ts 
Augustine and the other Benedict, and he will not let them 
shorten their names to Gus and Ben: but I have promised to 
call them Mostyn Major and Minor. Don’t talk, grandma; I 
must think of a plan.” 

Harry sat with his elbows on his knees, his head buried in 
his hands, the picture of gloomy thought. 

“ | have it,” he said at last. ‘‘ We must found a boys’ club. ’ 

“| believe there is one already,” said Mrs. Cameron. “ They 
mect every alternate Tuesday evening, and the Vicar himsell 
vives a little address and distributes the backgammon boards.”’ 

Not that kind of a club, grandma dear,” said Harry, 
patiently, “‘ but one where we could go to read in quiet or do 
anything without interruption. !t must be beastly to have 
an interfering girl like that Ursula Mostyn always at one’s 
( Ibow,”’ 

“Oh, Harry, | know her; she is such a dear girl. 

But Harry paid no attention. “If only you had had a 
summer-house to lend us, grandma.” 

‘My dear boy, if it is a room you want, there is an emptv 
one over the stables that you are welcome to have. Joe used 
to sleep there before my husband died, but now it ts safer to 
have him in the house. You can onlv get to it by climbing up 
a steep ladder; but boys will not mind that. To-morrow we 
will go and see what is needed to turn it into a club.” 

“ Grandma, you are a sporting brick,” said Harry, giving her 
a hug in his excess of gratitude. 

It squeezed away all feeling of compunction at plotting with 
Harry to deprive five poor sisters of their brothers. The next 
morning Matthews, Joe and the housemaid left their respective 
duties to help turn the stable-room into a club. The cook also 
came at intervals to have a look round. When it was finished 
Harry persuaded Mrs. Cameron to climb the steep ladder. The 
room was furnished with a stove, chairs, table, sofa (which had 
been hauled up with difficulty), clock and candlesticks. Harry 
had declined rugs for the floor. 

“Is there anything more needed? If so, do not mind 
telling me, Harry.” 

“ Well, a piano would not be amiss, but it could never be 
got up here. There are a few things that would make it better, 
but you have not got them, grandma, and it is quite a decent 
club as it is.” 

“ Your mother said I was to let you spend money in reason 
on amusements ; so suppose that you take two pounds and get 
the rest of the fittings yourself. You can have the donkey-chaise 
and fetch the Mostyn boys and drive to the next town to shop. 
But if I were you I should let Jenny go at her own pace, or some- 
thing might get broken.” 

Thus it came to pass that, just as Mrs. Cameron was wonder- 
ing if Harry would be late for tea, an excited voice called out 
in the hall, ‘Oh, grandma! I hope you do not mind; I have 
brought Mostyn Major and Minor back with me to tea. They 
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are very shy boys, and that is why they do not know you, because 


whenever you call they get out of the window and hide in the 
garden.” 

Mrs. Cameron welcomed her guests, whose shyness was not 
lightened by Harry’s mode of introduction. They never 
opened their mouths except for food all teatime ; but afterwards, 
when they assisted Harry to unpack the parcels in the hall, thev 
joined him in assuring Mrs. Cameron that their purchases were 
simply ripping. When her curiosity was satisfied, she quite 
agreed with Harry that she would not have known in the least 
what to buy. 

There were a dozen bottles of ginger-beer—‘‘ Cook says she 
knows how to make it, grandma, so that we shall not want to 
buy any more ’’—some odd tumblers, some oleographs depicting 
various kinds of sport, a pair of aggressively-coloured vases, a 
rusty dagger, a stuffed jay and an ostrich’s egg. ‘‘ The pawn 
broker said it was worth four shillings, but we had only one 
and six left, so he let us have it for that. Wasn’t it decent of 
him, grandma? But we told him it 
was the ostrich’s egg in the window 
that first made us think of going in 
and buying everything except the 
ginger-beer of him. We had been 
meaning to go to the sixpenny bazaar. 
Now we have everything perfect as 


far as we can. I did mean to write 
to the Prince of Wales to ask him to 
be our President. If we had had 


more members, I expect he would 
have been pleased. But then I decided 
not to write, because I thought that 
if he ever got to know Mostyn 
Major and Minor and found out 
that they were the rest of the 
club he might feel sick at having 
consented.” 

* Jolly sick,” agreed Augustine 
and Benedict, modestlv. 

Mrs. Cameron was woke up out 
of her first sleep that night by a 
knock at the door. “Is it fire? ”’ she 
called out, startled. 

““T am sorry, grandma. I did not 
know you went to sleep so early,” 
said a penitent voice. “ lonly wanted 
to tell you what an ass I am. I forgot 
to buy the very most important 
things for a club.” 

“ Tell me what they are quickly, Harry, and run back to 
bed ; you will catch cold.” 

‘Newspapers, magazines, notepaper, pens and _ ink,” 
groaned out Harry from the other side of the door. 

“You shall have plenty to-morrow.” 

Sounds of joy and gratitude were mingled with the pattering 
of Harry’s departing footsteps. 

Then he returned. “ Grandma, I hope I have not dis 
turbed you again, but don’t you think it would be a good plan 
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to have the notepaper stamped with the name of the club? | 
have just thought of a suitable name for it—“ The Hercules 
Club,’ because of its being connected with a stable and 


“Harry! Harry! go to bed.” 


THE HAW FINCH. 


NE of the shyest and one of the handsomest of our 
finches, the hawfinch has increased considerably 
during the last five-and-twenty years within the 
confines of the broad-acred county. At tie begin 
ning of that period it was one of the rarest of 

our breeding birds; but in the past season I knew of at 
least four nests, the young of wlich were all brought off 
in safetv. It is a very difficult matter to photograph a hawfinch 
at her nest, for two reasons; first, the nests are very bad 
to find and, as Mrs. Glasse says in her excellent book on 





YOUNG HAWFINCHES IN NEST. 


cookery, “ You must first catch your hare before you cook 
it”; and, secondly, when found it is generally too igh up 
or in too inaccessible a place to photograph Phe particular 
bird here reproduced, which I photographed feeding its young 
had built its nest some twenty feet up in a tree on the out- 
skirts of a large plantation. But the wily gamekeeper, himself a 
good photographer, climbed up when the bird had just hatched 
her voune, sawed through the branch on which the nest was 
situated, fastened a strong cord to the same, and gradually 
lowered the branch and nest each day until 
it was some eight feet from the ground, and 
then he sent forme. The old birds took not 
the slightest notice of the gradual descent of 
their youngsters towards Mother Earth, and 
when I arrived at the tree with my impedi 
menta, these usually most silent birds kept 
flitting all round, and uttering their sharp 
cries of alarm. When I had rigged up every 
thing, covered my camera with boughs and 
vot into hiding, they were a long time before 
they could make up their minds to come near, 
though I could see them both a few yard 
away from the nest. The cock bird never did 
come on the nest to feed the young, but the 
hen eventually plucked up courage to do so 
and when once the ice was broken she came 
several times. Unfortunately, being in a dark 
place in the wood under the trees, a first-rate 
snap-shot was impossible, especially as she 
was very quick off and on the nest ; but con 
sidering the difficulties experienced, I was very 
pleased to get the photograph here repro 
duced. The young hawfinches feather very 
quickly when once hatched out from the 
egg—more so than any other small bird with 
which Iam acquainted —and I am sorry to sa\ 
that their fondness ior the juicy and succulent 
yreen pea Jeads to numbers of them being shot 
fo1 as soon as the broods are able to fly, old and 
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youl ke themselves to the nearest garden containing thei 
dainty, and in a verv short time with their powerful 

they will shred out anc) make sad havoc of a fine row ol 
peas Still, it isa it pity to destroy these, the finest of our 
native finches There are other ways of preserving the peas 
than by shooting the birds, and personally I shouid not grudge 
them a few if only I could have the pleasure of seeing them in 
my garden I have had several sent to me at various times 
hot in the act of shredding out the pea-pods—as “ garden 
One of the photographs shows the havoc they create 


the peas, and another a pair of these fine finches, old 
birds, male and temale, shot while feeding upon their favourite 
lelicacy, with one of the curious billhook- shaped feathers 
from the wing in front of them As showing how they are on 
the increase I have counted over five-and-twenty of these birds 


ina friend’s garden in the autumn OXLEY GRABHAM 


AMONG THE ROOTS. 


LURING the past weck or two some ores of judges 
have been at work among the roots Year by year the 
interest increases in this feature of English farming. 
Having travelled upwards of a thousand miles in various 
counts »y means of rail, motor, on horseback and on foot, 
n search of the best roots, | have had some very vivid impres 

ons forced on me as regards root-growing in general. ‘The judging book 
was an encyve lopa lato begin with It took a few hours to divest its 
contents a reyard conditio el First, there were the society's 
or the best cultivated crop of roots on the farm, one class 

for belo twelve acres, the other for more than twelve acres 
Our tirst trouble was to define vhat constituted a crop of roots, 
not an ea mi by a nean The cow-keeping pasture-land 
farmer thought that the bulk of his crop should be mangels and 
prepared according! There were also a few swedes and a piece of 
i mwiwe lHiow were we to eive points for this, taking, ay, tive points for 
each ? He might have on his five acres of mangels some sixty tons peracre, 
vedes thirty tons and good feeding cabbage. How could he stand with 
points as regards a | farmet Phe latter had a useful piece of 
mangel, thirty tons to the acre i. goodly acreage of swedes, twenty 
five tons to the acre; an lot of turnips ready for hurdling, 
otuet coming on. for rin feed; a bit of kale, the remnants 
of some rape, and a fa crop of cabbage. Points under all 
these various heads, though not nearly o bulky a crop, must 
nevitabl come out better than the case of the man who had three 
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perfects only. How were we to point under such conditions? To 
weigh would be a farce. The conditions mentioned cultivation, therefore 
the other thing must be quality and suitability to the farm methods. 
We had seedsmen’s prizes to consider ; some of these had not only 
offered class prizes, but were prepared to duplicate their customers’ 
prizes. There were speciality manure prizes and other etceteras. ‘The 
conditions being so thoroughly impracticable, it is a wonder that agri- 
cultural societies will accept such offers for their schedules, and then the 
other matter of wonderment is that farmers will enter roots that had 
not even the merit of good farming. On one of these farms we noticed 
a fine crop of maize rotting, because, said the farmer, he had so much 
grass that the cows could not eat it. My own experience is that a piece 
of winter grass has never been any loss to a farmer yet. Still, the 
grass was being eaten and the splendid soiling crop left to rot. In 
another place we saw thistles above the mangel leaves, and yet adjacent 
swedes with not a weed in them ; in others we saw the headlands left 
unploughed, uncultivated, so that the horses could turn on them. This 
couch would remain and be quite ready to extend another yard or two 
into the next year’s corn crop. Could this be cultivation? Then we 
came to crops in which not a weed could be found, the roots planted to 
the headland, the hedge shorn back and the ditch cleaned out. Must not 
such count before mere bulk? Of the policy of bulk growing we had 
a sample; but was it farming to have far more bulk concentrated 
than the normal consumption of the farm could avail itself of while 
it was feedable, with little or nothing to follow when it was really wanted, 
and this to win prizes only for weight? ‘Then how was this weight 
obtained? In some instances by excessively close planting ; the rows 
were so narrow that it would be impossible to run a horse-hoe down 
them, so it was a case of all hand labour after the seed was drilled. 
When it is so scarce and dear to obtain, is the weight so obtained 
economical? I rather think not. Through slovenly hoeing a piece of 
swedes may be infected with finger and toe. ‘The patches are worthless, 
but that should be no reason why they should remain for the propagation 
ot couch and weeds. When the crops are off, how can these small plots 
he singled out for separate ploughing and cultivation to clean up the 
ticld? It would be better to work the whole field, and this would be far 
more expensive than allowing the hoers to keep it down. The humbug 
of the specimen root is that a dozen may be selected from the richest 
plot in the field; all their neighbours are removed. ‘These specimens 
are literally fed. As they are planted in a row in the middle of the field 
they are representative of so many acres. In many instances we were 
quite unable to ascertain where artificials had been applied and where 
they had not. This season has been very adverse to the results to 
be obtained from quick-acting manures. ‘The net result of our 
inspections was to convince us that prize root-growing is not the 
substantial benefit to the agricultural comm nity it is supposed 


to be, and that mere quantity is not everything. A neat, solid, 
medium-sized root is of more feeding value than a large, over 
forced, hollow one. E. W. 


RELICS AND RARIORA OF THE ROAD.—I. 


HE bicycle and the motor have combined, during the 
last decade of the nineteenth and the first of the 
twentieth centuries, to bring about a_ veritable 
renaissance of the road. Wayside hostelries have, 
as if by magic, awakened from the slumbers of more 

than seventy yeats, to discover in the latest developments of 
modern locomotion sources of profit scarcely less fruitful than 
the coaches and fly-waggons which supplied their owners with 
customers in the days of George III. and George IV., and it 
really seems as if the reign of George V. was destined to restore 
to the vreat 
roads of England 
the traffic which 
| id disappeared 
from them 
during almost 
the whole of the 
Victorian Era 
One of the 
indirect conse 
quences of the 
new order ol 
things is a revival 
of interest in the 
relics and 
rariora ol the 
road, by which 
term the present 
writer hopes to 
indicate all 
objects relating 
in some way or 
other to the 
economy of the 
stage or mail 
coach during the 
lengthy period in 
which these 
vehicles some 


times called THE BATH COACH 





diligences, machines or God-permits—formed practically the only 
mode of popular conveyance between one part of the kingdom 
and the other. The definition is intended to include every 
thing in literature or art which helps to illustrate ‘“ coach- 
ing davs and coaching ways.’’ Most people are sufficiently 
familiar with the famous coaching pictures and prints for which 
men like Thomas Rowlandson, James Pollard, Henry Alken, 
C. Cooper Henderson, Robert and George Havell, C. B. 
Newhouse, E. F. Lambert and W. | Shayer are responsible. 
Many of their best works have been very charmingly 
reproduced in 
the reissue of 
Thomas Cross’s 
“The Autobic- 
graphy ol a Stage 
Coachman,’”’ 
published six 
years ago by 
Messrs. Kegan 
Paul. The print 
selected for the 
frontispiece of 
the first volume 
is C. C. Hender- 
son’s admirable 
aquatint of the 
once - celebrated 
“Taglioni’ 
Windsor coach, 
produced by 
Ackermann of 
the Strand in 
the year of 
Queen Victoria’s 
accession 

almost at the 
end of the 
‘ golden age ”’ of 
coaching history 
which began in 


(ABOUT 1790). 
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the ‘ eighteen-twenties.” This coach was horsed and driven 
by the Ear! of Chesterfield and Count Bathyany. On its panels 
were portraits of the celebrated dancer in the act of achieving 
a pirouette. This coach can still be seen at Spye Park, Chippen- 
ham, where, by a happy coincidence, its present owner, Captain 
Spicer, has accumulated one of the most interesting and com- 
prehensive collections of coaching relics now in existence. Not 
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the English 
TRAVILLER_ 
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TITLE-PAGE OF AN ENGLISH ROAD-BOOK. 


jacob van Lanserent seulp: 
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very long ago the “ Taglioni’”’ was often to be seen in front of 
the York House, Bath, in the days of the Pickwicks one of 
the best-known coaching and posting houses in the United 
Kingdom. 

Of the practical literature of the coach the “ road-book ” 
deserves the first place, for in its pages our forbears looked for 
all information necessary to travel. The earliest of these useful 
guides is probably that entitled ‘“‘ A Direction for the English 
Traveller, by which he shall be inabled to Coast about all 
England and Wales,” published in 1643 by Thomas Jenser at 
the south entrance of the Exchange. This quaint little book 
contains four folding charts by Jacob van Langeren, two sections 
of which are now given as illustrations. The title goes on to 
say that by consulting it the traveller will also be assisted 

“to know 
how farre any 


Towne in any 


EXETER COACH, “rkete: 
In Three Days, Shire lyeth 

. one from the 

And Plymouth In Four; other, fe 


ETS out t he Ber-I F S LONDON, and fi waetner the 
out trom the Berz-Inn, in Faroay-Stareer, rom = . » = 
S the Onrono-Inn, EXETER, every Mondey and Thurfdey, arrives wt: Same be East, 
id Inns every Wedneféay and Saturday, and at Plymouth cvery Thur/day les Jo 

and Monday. Infide Paflengers to pay Two Pounds Five —<« + aod trom West J North 
London to Exeter, and Fiftcen Shillings to and from Exeter to Plymouth. Owl: OF South 
Paffengers and Children in Lap to pay half the Fare as above. Each Infide Paflen- from v® Shire 
gf to be allowed Sixtcen Pounds Weight of Luggage ; all above to pay Two = ** my - 

ence per Pound tw Exeter, and Two Pence Half-penny to P/ymeuth. Towne. Also 


Perforni'd (with GO D's Permifien) By one may 
WILLIAM and GEORGE ILIFF. learn (in 

N.B. The EXETER FLY WAGGONS fets out every Monday, Weduflay what Parish 
and Saturday, trom the Bell-Inn, in Friday-Street atorefaid, to Exeter in Six Days: y: : 
/.nd cariics Goods and Paffengers to Blandford, Dorchefler, Bridport, Axminfler, Villa ge, or 
Llsriton, add a! Places adjaceat ; and alfo to Piymcuth and Falmouth, and all Parts Mansion 


ee Per WILLIAM and GEORGE SLIFF. = rouse soever 
he be in) 
what Shires 
he is to 
pass through, & which way he is to travell, till he comes 
to his Journies End.” In his admirable book, “ Stage-Coach 
and Mail in Days of Yore,” Mr. C. G. Harper gives 
1648 as the approximate date of “the dawn of the 
coaching age.” 

We know that on {October tgth of that year a 
certain John Taylor and his friends “ hired the Southampton 
Coach, which comes weekly to the Rose, near Holborn 
Bridge”’ for the purpose of a three days’ journey to Southampton, 
whence they proceeded to Carisbrooke Castle to see their 
“ gracious Soveraigne and afflicted Lord and Master "’ Charles I, 


BILL OF THE EXETER COACH (1700). 
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ONE OF JACOB VAN LANGEREN’S ROAD CHARTS 


Taylor gives a rhyming account of the adventure, beginning 
with the lines : 

We took our coach, two coachmen and four-horses, 

And merrily from London made our courses, 

We wheel’d the top of the heavy hill call'd Holborne 

(Up which hath been full many a sinful soul borne), 

And so along we jolt “d past St. G leses, 

Which place from Brainford six (or neare) seven miles is 
He ends with the couplet : 

With fiery speed, the foaming bit they champt on ; 

And brought us to the Dolphin at Southampton 
More than two centuries and a-half have passed since then 
and the Dolphin is still one of the landmarks of this ancient 








-MACH 


t C‘ETS out every Monday, Wednefday, and Friday 


a Morning, at Six oClock, from the White Hart in 
> Alton, to the Goat's Head Inn in Farnham, and from 
” thence to the New Inn in the Old Bailey, Ludgate-Hill, 
} London, and returns every Tuefday, Thurfday, and Sa- 
¥ turday, at Eight oClock in the Morning to the Goat's 
~ Head Inn in Farnham, and the White Hart in Alton. 
Each Paflenger to pay to and from Alton tos. and 
Farnham 8s. --- Fourteen Pounds of Luggage allowed, 
all over to pay a Halfpenny a Pound. — Children in 
Lap and Outlide Paflengers to pay Half Price. —Three 
Places for Alton and Three for Farnham. 


N. B. No Plate, Jewels, Writings, or other ‘Things of Value, will be accounted for, 


cucept entered as fuch, and paid fur accordegly. 
Perionned, if God permit, by 


_E.Gilbert, A-Rowley andCo. 


*.* For the Convenicnce of Pefleagers and Parcels, the Mac hine ills, going in and out of 
Town at the NEW WHITE HORSE CELLAR, and WHITE BEAR, Piccadilly. 


Piuned by P NORBURY, New Brentlod 





BILL OF THE ALTON AND FARNHAM COACH (1750) 
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n It h lone survived the 
era of coaching. in the first beginning 
of which it doubtless played an 


all-important part According to 


Mr. Harper, a regular stage-coach x 3 
, } - . 

from London to Chester was estab Zz A 
| Fr Oise siwecdebé a* + Os “} + ope 9 +0 ee myles - 29 
lished in 1657 It was eighteen ‘a Coo ae, 
vears later that John Ogilby, en GH, alt oe, Ih er 4, 

His Majesty’s Cosmographer and ) A 
Master of His Majesty’s Revels in Maweishs ‘) pant) sapkt TO0 Loa chess 
the Kingdom of Ireland,’ compiled ( ae 
ind published the fine folio to . the. AIH Wb toy gehel aq 
which he gave the high - sounding Yes 
title of “ Britannia, or an Illustra Sudip CN ehilaryh iia Pr “y < ? 
tion of the Kingdom of England ; 





Za 


Dominion of Wales, by a 
Geographical and Historical Descrip 
tion of the Prine ipal Roads thereof, 
iwtually Admeasured and Delineated 
in a Century of Whole-Sheet Copper 


ind 


Sculps Accomodated with the 

lchnography of the several Cities » 

ind) Capital Towns.” As a rule 

the ‘Whole - Sheet ¢ opper- ulps 

are wonderfully accurate. In the 

magnificent frontispiece to Oxilby 

designed by Hollar, a coach can be 
en painfully climbing a lull, apparently attended by an out 

rider. It was not till 1742 that the smaller road-book, known as 
Chorographia Britannice,”” made its appearance ; but in 1720 


ten years after the stage-coach was improved by the addition 
John Owen and Emanuel Bowen collaborated 
in the pocket road-book, which they called 

Britannia Depicta or Ogilby Improv'd, being a correct Copp 
of Mr. Ovilby’s Actual Survey of all y® Direct and Principal 
Cros Roads in’ England and Wales.” Ihe beautifully 
‘rubricated " copy of the 1675 Ogilby in the possession of thi 
writer was once the property of Charles II The little “ Ogilby 


of glazed windows 
produ tion ota 


Improv ‘d” of 1720 bears the crest and cypher of Georee III 
Prince of Wales 
Both Captain Malet and Mr. Harper agree in assigning the 


lirst place among coaching bills to that of the York stage, a 
four-day coach which began running on April 12th, 1706 
lis conveyance started at one end from the Black Swan, 
Holborn (of which traces are still visible after the lapse of two 
centuries), and at the other from the Black Swan in Coney 
Street, York It took two days to get to Stamford, and the 
same time to travel from Stamford to York Ihe werds “ if 
God permit are used in this bill, and also in the very rare 


bill of 1709 in the possession of Captain Spicer, now reproduced 
year 1709 


ut which belongs to the This was the first coach 
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OF THE EDINBURGH COACH, 
to pass through Piccadilly, which historic thoroughtare was 
soon to become the head of the Great Western Road. It 1s 


curious to note the speed which was then evidently regarded 


as a veritable temptation of Providence. 


EXETER COACH, IN THREE DAYS, AND 
PLYMOUTH IN FOUR 
Sets out from the Bell-Inn, in Friday Sireet, Lendon, 
and from the Oxferd-Inn, Exeter, every Monday and 
Thursday, arrives ct the faid Inns every Wednesday and 


Saturday, and at Plymouth Thursday end Monday 
ITnfide 
Paffengers 


le p ty lwo 


Peunds 


every 


Five Shil 
l mugs lo 
end from 


London to 
E-xeler,and 
Fi jlee n 
Shillings 
lo and from 
I: veler lo 





M AIL-COACH 


TOKENS 


Plymouth. and Children 


Fare as above. 


Outfide Pajfengers 
in Lap to pay halj the 
Each Infide Pafjenger to he allowed Sixteen 
Pounds Weight of Luggage; all above to 
pay Two pence per pound to Exeter ; 
and Two pence Half-penny to Plymouth. 
Perform’d (with Ged's Permiffion) by 














BLUNDERBUSS AND 


COACH-HOKNS. 





William & George Iliff. 


N.B.—The Exeter Fly Waggons fels out every 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, jrom the 


Bell Inn, in Friday St. aforesaid, to Exeter in 
Six days: And carries Goods and Paffengers 
to Blandford, Dorchejter, Bridport, Axminjter, 
Honiton and all places adjacent; and also 
to Plymouth and Falmouth, and all parts in 


Cornwall, 
per William & George Iliff 
It is important to note that it was 


not till 1784 that mail-coaches were estab- 
lished. In the course of the following 
year Captain Daniel Paterson, Assistant to 
the Quartermaster-General of His Majesty's 
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Forces, published his famous “ British Itinerarv,”’ numerous 
editions of which filled, during the best part of an entire 
century, the place now occupied by the works of Mr. C. 
G. Harper. The establishment of the official mail-coach 
marked an epoch in the annals of the road. The advertise- 
ments of the Lichfield waggon (by which Johnson may have 
travelled), the ‘‘ Alton and Farnham Machine ”’ and the ‘‘ White- 
haven and Penrith Diligence ” all belong to the period of “ God- 
permits.” The Castle and Ball Bath and London time-bill 
is dated December 3rd, 1789. To this time must be ascribed 
the picture of the origina! Bath and Bristol mail-coach dedicated 
to Mr. Palmer of Bath, who “invented” it. The tokens are 
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also memorials of Palmer. Upon them we see the device of 
the historic Swan with the Two Necks in Lad Lane, now Gresham 
Street, upon the site of which the offices of Messrs. Pickford 
now flourish. The tokens bear the date 1797. The bill of the 
coach which “set out from the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, 
every morning for Edinburgh, Newcastle, York, etc.,”’ will be 
appreciated by all lovers of Dickens. The blunderbuss and 
horns in Captain Spicer’s collection need no explanation. It 
was not till the first decade of the nineteenth century that the 
‘guard’ could dispense with the former, and even then he 
ran considerable risks on the more unfrequented parts of the 
great roads. A. M. BROADLEY. 


LITERARY AXKD HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


T this season biographical works pour so abundantly out 
of the press that there is no time to deal with them 
with the detail they deserve. It has been thought 
therefore that the selection of a few for the purpose 
of brief notice may at least indicate to our readers 

their general character and any special point of interest. 
John Bright, a Monegraph, by R. Barry O’Brien (Smith, 
Ilder) is naturally political, with a special attention to Ireland. 
Mr. Birrell contributes a witty and wise preface in which 
he sketches the character of Bright with fine discrimination. 
At his best, there was no greater orator than Bright among his 
contemporaries. Gladstone was a more effective debater, but he 
never rose to the same height of poetic and moving eloquence. 
In private, Bright was a lover of quiet and solitude. He was 
devoted to angling, but Mr. O’Brien quotes one of his hosts in 
Scotland as saying that ‘‘ he was very fond of fishing, Lut he 
knew nothing about it. He could never be persuaded to hold 
the rod properly. He scarcely ever caught anything. But he 
enjoyed himself standing on the bank of a river, cr sitting in a boat 
waiting calmly.”’ Was thistrue? Mr. Birrell suggests that “ the 
angling fraternily might easily do worse than examine the 
matter with a little care.’ As a schoolboy, Bright tells us he 
spent a good deal of time in bird’s-nesting, and fishing in the 
River Hodder, chiefly for trout.” Mr. Barry O’Brien has done his 
work well, and produced a well-written biography which at 
once exhibits the various aspects of Bright's character, his love of 
poetry and of children, his class prejudice and dislike of society, 
his scorn and wit and at times tenderness, and is, after due allow 
ance is made for politics, just and moderate in his estimate. 

In the Recollections of a Scottish Novelist, by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford (Williams and Norgate), we have a book of special 
interest to sportsmen, since Mrs. Walford was the daughter of 
the author of that classic of the open air, “ The Moor and the 
loch.” It was composed in her childhood, and very ‘nteresting 
is her account of the manner in which it was done. His 
daughter says Colquhoun was very thorough in his work, 
“every statement, every incident jotted down in the diary he 
kept for over forty years may be relied on for absolute 
truth.” After the material had been collected, he read 
aloud, correcting as he went along, a pencil draught of each 
chapter to his wife, who afterwards wrote it out in her clear 
hand. ‘We went over each page many times,” she told her 
daughter. Colquhoun was too keen a sportsman to like staying 
a long time in one place. How could he when “ eagles were t» 
be found in Glencoe and seals in the Sound of Mull and 
ptarmigan here and capercailzie there?” It has been 
wittily said that he made “a residential! tour of Scotland,” 
and he was not long in going away from Arrochar, ‘‘ where he 
first set up home.” Mrs. Walford was born at Portobello, a place 
then very unlike the vulgarised Edinburgh suburb it has since 
become. Her reminiscences give a vivid picture of the changing 
Scotland of the last fifty years. She has many vivid scenes to 
describe. Celebrities jostle one another in her pages, and most 
of them are most happily described. Can anything be better 
than this from the driver of her coach: “ Thon’s a penter-lad. 
He lodges hereaboots. And when he’s no pentin’ he’s fishin’, 
and when he’s no fishin’ he’s pentin’.” The “ penter- 
lad” turned out to be John Millais. We must leave 
the reader to discover for himself the different stages of Mrs. 
Walford’s literary career, her connection, first with Blackwood, 
then with Longman, and the story of her triumphs. A contri- 
bution is made to the history of Sir Walter Scott. It has often 
been asked why the Colquhouns are never mentioned in either 
of the works that deal with their country, “Rob Roy” and 
“The Lady of the Lake.” It appears that Sir Walter, in 
search of local colour and material, called at the house of the 
Sir James Coiquhoun of the day, but the “stupid county 
magnate ’* (the phrase is that of Mrs. Walford), “ slunk out by the 


back way to avoid an intrusive prying body, having ordered the 
butler to show him round.”” The affront, she goes on to say, was 
never forgiven: “In Rob Roy the Colquhouns were absolutely 
ignored, and the scene in the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ originally 
intended to be laid on the banks of Loch Lomond, was removed 
to Loch Katrine!” 

Samuel Rogers and His Circle, by R. Ellis Roberts (Methuen) 
is more entertaining than the general reader will expect. As a 
poet Rogers is the embodiment of “ wholesome mediocrity.”’ 
As a member of society he must have been dull but for his 
faculty for saying the disagreeable. But he possessed a genius for 
making friends, and the pleasure of reading this book is due to the 
fact that comparatively less attention is paid to the ceniral figure 
than to the distinguished men whem Rogers knew. Mr. Roberts has 
a robust and charming scorn of relevancy. He analyses the poetry 
of Moore till we are fain to exclaim, “and thrice he slew the 
slain.”’” He quotes liberally not only from * the young Catullus 
of the day,” but from Byron, Crabbe and the other members 
of the circle. Excursions to right and left abound 1in_ the 
volume, and the author gives a biographical story of nearly 
all those who composed what he calls the circie of Rogers 
He is thus able to bring in Sydney Smith, Charles Lamb 
Scott, Wordsworth and the other gieat wits of an intel 
lectual age. At first it seems all very fresh and nice, at 
least it did so to one reader; but as we think, memory recalls 
the fact that all the most amusing stones, the wit, the humour 
the fun, have all been recorded before. Yet it is good to renew 
one’s acquaintance with the time of Rogers. He was born at 
Stoke Newington in 1763, and did not die till December, 1855 
Asa young man he went te call on Dr. Johnson, and he was 
alive when the Crystal Palace was built. Stranger still, he had 
talked with General Oglethorpe, who had shot snipe in Conduit 
Street at a time when I ondon was still a small town surrounded 
by villages. 

Mr. Francis Gribble’s ability is unquestionable, but he 
might have turned it to better purpose than in writing about 
The Love Affairs cf Lord Byron (Eveleigh Nash). His choice of 
subject obliges him to deal with facts that have grown stale and 
characters about whom there is nothing new to say Had it 
been otherwise, Mr. Gribbie is qualified for the task. He is a 
writer of clear and cold temperament who reminds us of a snow 
fed stream flowing bleakly between bare banks in the month of 
February. The geography is the same as it will be in Jun 
To change the simile, Mr. Gribble in his dissection and analysis 
of character very much resembles a biologist. He arrays facts 
on this side and facts on that side, and never admires 
much, never is indignant. The two points that stand out 
most prominently in his book are that—-the “secret orchard’ 
in the mind of Byron was his hopeless love of Mary 
Claworth, and that the statements of the tate Lord Lovelace 
were untrue and should not have been published. But in a 
manner as lucid as it is matter-of-fact, the many and singulat 
love affairs of the poet are passed in review, and no attempt ts 
made to pass in silence those periods in which he forgot the 
dignity and decency of manhood. 

Lady Dorothy Neville continues her reminiscences in a 
book which she calls Under Five Reigns (Methuen). It very 
much resembles its predecessor in character; that is to 
say, it consists of pleasant intimate, harmless prattle con 
cerning the men and things of the last seventy years. 
During its course Lady Dorothy administers a severe reprool 
to Lady Cardigan or, at least, a reproof as nearly approaching 
severity as could be expected from one of her kindly 
and charitable temperament Some delightfully = funny 
sketches by Richard Doyle and a prettily-adorned letter by 
George Cadogan increase the attractions of the volume, which, 
as a picture of times and fashions that have passed away, Is 
likely to grow in valuc with the lapse of years. 
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T was only of the architectural and structural disposition 

of the formal garden lying on the west side of Copped 

Hall that there was time to speak last week. But, 

after all, a garden’s architecture is merely a framework 

for the planting of it and a_ background for the apt 
display of choice specimens of the vegetable world. That has 
been quite well understood at Copped Hali, where the walls 
and the balustrack the borders and the beds are thoughtfully 
considered as elements in a set of effects in which flower and 
foliage are to play the first part [he situation being high and 
posed and the climate of Essex not the warmest in England, 
full advantage is taken of the shelter given by the retaining walls 
that separate the causeway and the main garden from the lower 
ievel south-west of them. The result is that spring is brightened 
here by the early flowering of shrubs, such as the Forsythias, 
while beautiful and none too hardy evergreen shrubs, like 
Choisya ternata and Azara microphylla, give welcome winter 
furnishing In the summer sun-loving shrubs, like the Cistuses, 
and Californian plants, like Romneya Coulteri, make a gay 
(lisplay of bloom. The latter does particularly well here, and 
is very cleverly placed. From the centre of the causeway a 
diverging flight of ste p descending to the lower level stretches 
its lower steps out on to the gravel path beyond the line of wall 
and balustrade, and the whole space between the two flights 
is filled in with the Romneya, which has the protection of the 
wall behind, but is allowed freedom for the natural display of 
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its long graceful stems, grey-green themselves and bearing 
grey-green foliage, topped by the immense and elegant pure 
white poppy-like blooms. With such less usual plants rose 
and clematis are associated against the walls, while bush 
roses fill many a bed, although an abundance of herbaceous 
plants gives endless variety and a long blooming season to 
this part of the garden. The lower garden on the right 
hand or north side of the causeway has its northern boundary 
formed by a tall cut yew hedge, broken in places to give room 
for lead figures standing on stone pedestals. The openings are 
not merely large enough to hold these, but to form passage- 
ways on to a great stretch of lawn following the natural north- 
western slope of the grounds. It is set with great trees and 
bounded by woodland effects. The native oak plays the greatest 
part, but cedars and plane trees also find a place. The grounds 
here depart from the complete formalism of the William III. 
period, and show that inclination towards Nature tempered 
by classic garden objects that prevailed under George II. It 
is here, looking out eastward and backed by trees, that is placed 
the charming little temple of which an illustration is given. 
Fluted columns of the Corinthian order carry the half-circle 
of the entablature and the little projections at the side. All 
this is in wood painted white, while the ribbed, dome-like roof 
is of lead. Of lead, too, is the very handsome classic group 

no doubt Diana and Actzon—which stands not far off, 
and is a very fine example of the best that the eighteenth 
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itury could do in this manner But another statuary 
roup is also illustrated to show that we of to-day are by 
no means behind our forefathers Ihe lawn on its north 
ward course modifies its natural lines, and gives way to a 
vew-enclosed rose garden and bowling green. At the end of 
this, standing on its own green and looking out towards the 
northern landscape, stands Pan playing his pipes. He is carved 
as a Terminal out of Travertine stone, and of the same material 
is formed the pedestal he stands on. Three bronze boys, one 
of them fawn-legged, dance round him to his music, linked by 
the ribbon they hold in their hands. Of bronze also are the 
rams’ heads and bay wreaths that circle round the base as the 
bovs do the statue above Ihere is an exactly right quantity, 
placing and balance of the metal features that by their dark 
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colour, smooth texture and delicate treatment stand out against 
the plainer, lighter stone, which is broadly, massively, sketchily 
treated, its rough-hewn sculpture being in full harmony with 
its own rough grain, rich in tone and sprinkled with little cavities 
that preserve for it, even in its wrought state, something of the 
quality of the imperishable rock of its composition. Certainly 
the Pan at Copped Hall is one of the most admirable and success- 
ful of Countess Feodora Gleichen’s creations. A little east of 
it, half buried amid shrubs and ivy, stands the masonry that 
marks the site, and is the only remaining fragment, of the old 
Henneage house. It consists of a block of brickwork and a 
stone pilaster, and must have been part of the screen that 
stretched across the entrance of the quadrangle. 
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From the house that once was we will pass into the house 
that now is, approaching it from the east, where a forecourt 
is formed by a fine clairvovée of stone piers and wrought 
ironwork, which was illustrated last week. The entrance 
leads into a hall that occupies the centre of the east 
elevation, on what the original plan, which is reproduced, calls 
the basement. We should now term it the ground floor, as 
the rooms on this storey are not sunk and are of considerable 
height. Although the house has been completely redecorated. 
the interior disposition has been very slightly altered, and there- 
fore the old plan still answers for to-day and shows the arrange- 
ment both of the entrance floor and that above. There is 
nothing now in the hall to remind us of John Conyers’s “ elegant 
taste,’’ but there are mementoes of the older house. The lowe 
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part of the mantel-piece dates from Sir Thomas Henneage’s 
day, and the accuracy of the draughtsman who made the 
measured drawings, published last week, may be gauged by a 
comparison of this mantel-piece as it appears in the drawing 
and in the illustration of the hall now given. Every detail 
is drawn correctly, and not a single one of the many enriched 
mouldings is wrongly represented. John Conyers put this 
mantel-piece into the housekeeper’s room. Such objects were 
not worthy of his principal storey, and the height of his base- 
ment storey did not admit of the lofty upper part being used. 
It has therefore disappeared, and the present lower overmante! 
is modern work in the spirit of the old. The whole is now 
painted green and gold, and it is very probable that the lowet 
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part always was so, as such mantel- 
pieces were frequently coloured in Eliza- 
beth’s day. On the opposite wall to the 
mantel-piece, and therefore not showing 
in the illustration, stands a very large 
console table with cabriole legs. That, 
too, came from the old house, having 
stood in the great gallery, and dating 
from Sir Richard Webster’s time. There 
is nothing in the get-up of the haii to 
remind one of the exterior architecture. 
The placing here of the Henneage mantel- 
piece gave reason to the introduction of 
a decorated plaster ceiling of Elizabethan 
character. The German cupboard of deli- 
cate inlay work belongs to the same age, 
but there has been no attempt to keep 
to a period. The door-frames have the 
great roll moulding of Wren’s time, and 
besides good examples of English and 
German furniture, Italy is well repre- 
sented by a set of late eighteenth 
century armchairs, gilt and upholstered 
in red silk, that came from the Borghese 
Palace. Right and left of the hall are 
the study and the billiard-room. Both 
are full of interest, arising both from their 
decoration and their furnishing. The 
billiard-room is lined with oak, left 
absolutely untouched. There was no 
attempt to alter the natural colour ot 
the oak by ammonia, oil or stain, and 
not even beeswax was used to give it a 
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glow. The rather hot vellow tone of the 
natural oak has faded out by mere 
exposure to light and air, and the effect 
is now extremely good. On the wall 
hang two oil paintings representing the 
old house and its park. Che north 
elevation had square cupola-topped stair- 
case towers, such as John Thorpe, to 
whom this building is assigned, loved to 
design, and such as we still find at 
Charlton and other houses of the period 
Passing out of the billiard-room, the 
morning-room is entered, from which a 
door gives on to the garden gallery 
leading to the great conservatory or 
winter garden. of which the great glass 
roof is certainly not an improvement to 
the general architectural composition of 
the place. Much pleasanter is the little 
enclosed garden that lies between the 
gallery and the forecourt wall. That wall 
forms the backing for a loggia, of which 
the roof is supported by a row of twin 
olumns. <A broad flagged wav set with 
Italian vases runs down the centre, and 
m each side the box edged beds are 
‘filled with homely flowering plants. The 
ready access from the morning-room int 
this little privy pleasaunce, of which a 
picture was given last week, is a 
distinct amenity. The room itself con 
tains the remnant of the other mantel 
piece of which the measured drawing 
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is re produced last week Phat drawing gives the lopression 
that the mantel prec date from the Countess of Winchilsea’s 
time rather than from that of her father, although the strap 
vork and the carvatides are still rather in the Flemish Design 
book mannet But the draperied masks and the flower swags 
are motifs of the Italian school that Inigo Jones freely adopted 
None of the decorated portions unfortunately, were preserved 
for although the lower part was retained, its carved flanking 


les were discarded Phat is a great pity, as marble mantel 
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pieces of this date are scarce, and this example would have 
ranked with the fine ones at Cobham made by De Witte, and 
dated 1599. The substance is a white-veined marble, but into 
the frieze a half globe of figured marble is set, flanked by long 
narrow panels of Bethesden stone carved in very low relief and 
then polished. This Kentish product thus treated was very 
popular in its own county in Elizabethan and Jacobean days, 
and we find examples of it in such great Kentish houses as 
Charlton and Godinton Chere is much fine furniture in the 
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Copped Hall morning-room, and on the walls, which are hung 
with silk damask, are several admirable pictures by such Dutch 
masters as Hobema and de Hooghe, while the English school 
is well represented by Sir Joshua’s portrait of Lady Kent, 
who was related to the family of the present Mrs. Wythes. 
North of the morning-room the disposition of the old plan has 
been somewhat altered. The main stair, indeed, is untouched, 
but the remaining space is now arranged as chapel and ante- 
chapel. The latter is fully lighted by the windows but the 
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chapel itself, being screened off and occupying the space up to 
the staircase wall, has a dim religious light that appeals to the 
sentiments, and the effect when the altar candles are lit and the 
electric light shut off is very striking. It was a fitting oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Kemp to give free scope to his love of richness 
and his affection for a seventeenth century decorative style, 
rather more Flemish than English. The walls are lined with 
wainscoting of oak stiles and pollard walnut panels, with an 
inlay of sycamore in the pilasters. The organ occupies the 
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space between the chapel and the morning-room. The instru- 
ment is behind the wainscoting, but here the panels are of gilt 
open scrollwork, through which the sound passes freely. The 
other panels have the pedimented design, like a cabinet front, 
which was not unpopular with our Jacobeans, and of which 
the White Parlour at Holland House offers a good example. The 
dimness of the chapel lighting did not make it a fit subject for 
the camera, but two excellent drawings by Mr. Bulgin perfectly 
catch the spirit and adequately render the decorative scheme 
of this ambitious, but perfectly tasteful, example of modern 
woodwork. Every detail has had attention bestowed upon it, 
and shows admirable craftsmanship. The rim locks of brass 
with perforated scroll must not be passed by without a glance 
of admiring recognition. The visitor will wish to linger amidst 
other fine furniture and fittings on the ground floor; but it is 
time we ascended the stair and entered the suite of lofty and 
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also represents a balustrade. The intervening spaces are occupied 
by three-tiered fountains and swags and wreaths of ribboned 
leafage, while on the balustrade stand vases of flowers or sit 
children playing musical instruments or indulging in other 
sports and pastimes. The decorative manner of this tapestry 
is closely allied to much of Mr. Kemp’s glass designs for domesti« 
use, such as he himself introduced at his home at Lindfield. It 
is also in full harmony with that which he has placed in the 
saloon windows. Here he removed the sashes and introduced 
French casements with leaded quarries. The Essex landscape 
lies below you and the pictured glass has the sky for its back- 
ground. Fanciful pedestals, composed of masks and boys and 
scrollwork, support little round platforms on which stand 
figures, over whose heads hang valanced baldachinos. Phe 
figures are, of course, emblematical. Music and the chase are 
represented, while a very appropriate panel shows us Hospitality 
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sumptuous apartments which we shall find there. The dis- 
position of the space between the two staircases is a really clever 
bit of designing, for which we must give full praise to John 
Conyers’s architect. Robert Adam delighted in these little 
rounds and oblongs with domed ceilings, and it is possible he 
had something to do with this arrangement, though not with 
the planning and building of the house in 1753. But among the 
drawings preserved at Copped Hall is one of a great coved ceiling, 
signed ‘“‘ Robert Adam, architegt, 1763." It was probaby a 
design for the saloon ceiling, but it was never carried out. 
Phat was left plain all but the main ribs, which were undecorated, 
and a scalloped circle and two semi-circles. . All the rest of its 
enrichments, as they appear in the illustration, have been 
recently added. The walls are hung with tapestry, designed by 
Mr. Kemp and carried out in Paris. Pillars, not unlike those 
on which the garden statues stand, rise from a balustrade and 
support an entablature, of which the frieze curiously enough 
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standing behind the model of the west elevation of the house 
and having on a scroll above her head the legend: “ At first 
and last the hearty welcome.” The dining-room lies north of 
the saloon. It is again a fine example of the craft of the wood- 
worker directed by Mr. Kemp. Walls and ceiling are alike 
veneered in walnut, carefully chosen to show the figure of the 
wood at its best, and formed into geometrical figures by bands 
of a lighter wood. The walls are divided up into great panels 
or sections by twisted columns standing on bases, themselves 
composed of four such columns in miniature. These bases, 
however, are set on corbels, which have only flat pilasters below 
them, and the structural effect is perhaps not altogether satisfy 
ing. Apart from that nothing can be better as a modern rendet 
ing of the style chosen. It harmonises perfectly with the German 
injaid furniture, of which there are such good examples in other 
rooms of the house besides the dining-room. Such expanses 
of finely-figured walnut, veneered, banded and patterned in 
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of portraits ot the 
Conyers family and 
thetr connections 
The library, which, 
like the saloon, has 
a delightful little 
circular ante-cham- 
ber, is interesting, 
as being the one 
room in the house 
that has not 
been redecorated 
under the present 
ownership, but is 








dav, and we find 
them in the centre 
ol Wren’ altar 
pieces at Hampton 
( irt (Chelsea 
H pital and 
it College 
Oxford every 
room of the “ prin 
ipal torey " ol 
Copped Hall demands attention; but just as 
it is impossible to find space for illustrations 
of all of them, so would any long description be 2 
ut of place \ rapid survey must, however, 
be taken 
Balancing the dining-room on the othe o © % 30 40 
ide of the saloon is the apartment called ‘anteeiereteenettemen 
the drawing-room on the plan, and which was PL 


© until, quite recently, the claims of a growing 

family to abundant space and light and air « aused it to be given 
over to the children’s use The paper on the walls must be a 
constant delight to them, for it Is an extremely fine example 
in an excellent state of preservation of the great Chinese pictorial 
papers that were imported into England in the second half of 
the eighteenth century rhis one represents the pleasures of 
life in China, and is akin to that at Coker Court, described and 
pictured in Country Lire of January Ist, 1909. In similar 
manner the trades and business occupations ol the Chinese 
vere fully represented, and a paper of the kind may be seen at 
Ramsbury Manor, while the remnants of a much-worn example 
are carefully preserved at Brasted Place. Next to this former 
drawing-room, where choice examples of lacquer furniture, in 
harmony with the wall lining, used to stand, is a bedroom richly 
rot up, and with the walls hung with a considerable collection 


é left to tell its tale of the past. As well as the 

N Adam drawings for the saloon decoration, a set 

are preserved signed ‘ James Wyatt, 1775.” 

fn They are in his classic manner, like the draw- 
ing-room at Broome in Kent, unwisely aban- 

So Go 7e 80 doned for what he deemed to be Gothic. The 
dot 4 Copped Hall designs were not in his happiest 
INS. manner, and several that were carried out have 


disappeared. The library, however, remains, 
except that, somewhere about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a good deal of painted ornamentation must have been added 
by Crace or one of his school. To the north of the library lie the 
boudoir, of which the segmental shaping is indicated on the 
plan, and Mrs. Wythes’s bedroom. The great mantel-piece and 
the elaborate ceiling are further typical examples of Mr. Kemp's 
manner. Finely and ambitiously conceived and showing much 
taste and knowledge, there is, nevertheless, a little tendency 
towards the florid and the excessive. The dressing - room, 
which completes the circuit of these apartments, displays a 
more sober richness and once more takes us back to the history 
of the house, for its walls are hung with tapestry, representing 
figures amid landscapes, which certainly belongs to the second 
half of the seventeenth century and has always belonged to the 
place. In all probability, therefore, it is a set of wali hangings 
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deeply regret that there is so little left of his fine achievement 
We are able, by occasional fragments and by pictorial repre 
sentations, to understand what modifications were made to 
his home. We then reach the story of its destruction, and get 
a striking instance of the revolution in taste that ruthlessly 
destroyed that which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had so fi ely wrought and replaced it with what was mediocre 
even for its own day. We then come down to our own times, 
and we see the overwhelming dominance which knowledge and 
admiration of the past exercises over us. To collect old objects 
and old furniture and to reproduce former styles is our main 
obiect—earned, worthy, civilised, no doubt, but not heroi 
or self-reliant. At the same time, it is far wiser to adhere 
modestly to exact precedent and preserve lovingly what is old 
than to set out in an ill-equipped bark upon the stormy and 
shoal-set sea of originality. What has been done of late years 
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introduced into the old Hall by the Earl of Dorset after he had 
effected his Palladian alterations of the Elizabethan structure 
lo linger about Copped Hall and to assimilate all that it 7 »~ 

has to teach is to learn in most agreeable fashion the lesson of 

the architecture and decorative arts in England from the ‘ = 

sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. We still get a glimpse of So i 
> % . nea i ‘| e . 4 “. one > . ¢ ¢ > 

the work done by Elizabeth’s Captain of the Guard, and we i 
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at Copped Hall is typical of what we can do within the limita 
tions of our particular age and intellectual bent. But if iti 
typical it is also somewhat exceptional, for it is done in a 
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really fine manner and on a large scale. | 
’ ’ ® 4 ’ 
A SUSSEX CASUAL. 
HE horses of Sussex are peculiarly peaceful Phi 
x are obedient, adopting the line of least resistances 
_— jibless, with no more than a flicker of the tail. So 
= 


it seemed, at least, as we lay sheltered from the 

fierce white noon in the cool shadow of a comfort 
able oak. We had lunched. A pint of as good brown al 
as ever delighted the soul of balladist, fresh bread and good 
ripe cheese, sweetened by the zest and flavour of the open 
road. On the inland edge of the downs we rested, poor 
vagabonds——poor in a precisely literal sense——rich in a peac 
that transcended all philosophies. Yet this peace of the sun 
and blue skies and downland winds, in throwing into complete 
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Ins! ince the philosophies of the schools, creates a new 
potent philosophy of its own. A hundred yards down 

e road in the bare tap-room of an inn, sheltered by a clump 
of pine and oak, was a professor of the science $v this time 
he was probably asleep, awaiting the summons of mine host, 
licensed victualler and farmer of a modest number of acres, 
his master for the moment. Half-an-hour since we had broken 
bread with him. Perhaps bread and cheese diet is satisfac 
tory only as a game. He, being a vagabond by profession, 
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was luxurious. A plate unpleasantly full—for a fraction of 
time—ot enticing rabbit pie and flaky potatoes, a jug of ale 
and, for some obscure reason, a stone bottle of ginger beer. 
Indiscriminate but well-balanced use of knotted fingers and 
knife and fork quickly reduced the plate to an appearance 
more genteel, an exhibition of feline satisfaction being induced 
meanwhile by the bestowal of well-chewed bones. _ 

A coarse cotton shirt, sleeves rolled up to the elbows, 
patched trousers, a waistcoat that served no purpose but for 
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its pockets, a leather belt—such were his garments. Coatless 
and collarless, he surveyed us blandly as we entered. Rough 
red hair and whiskers—not the aggressive kind of red, sun- 
red merely. Face, neck, threat and arms all sunburnt and 
weather-beaten to a uniform glow and rough strength, he 
made a companionable-looking figure. We returned his nod 
of acquaintance. 

“On a walking tour?’’ He laughed cheerily, not 
loudly. He might, indeed, be said to laugh his words rather 
than speak them 
token of a man to 
whom every moment 
was pleasurable. We 
assented. 

“Ah well, you 
can’t do better in 
the main. I’m fond 
enough of a walking 
tour myself. Don’t 
like to vex myself 
with luggage, 
though.” 

We looked at our 
knapsacks with some 
distaste, and = sug- 
gested that his work 
took him about the 
country-side a good 
deal. 

“Yes: I like the 
country in the sum- 
mer. A walking tour 
isn’t fit business for 
the winter. Towns 
for the winter. But 
I’m as fond as another 
of a bit of travel in 
the summer-tide.”’ 

He laughed again 
as we enquired as to 
what work he did 

*“Owt as I’m told 
to. Makes no differ- 
ence to me. You see, 
it’s like this. My 
life’s mostly work, 
and 'to my way of 
thinking what you 
spend your life at 
ought to be somehow 
easy to the mind, and 
my mind’s never easv 
if I do the same thing 
long at a_- stretch. 
Gets monotonous 
like, and monotony’s 
poison.” 

We were startled. 
Here, from a man 
whose daily pittance 
probably] averaged 
less than a_ shilling 
and a shake-down in 
a barn, came a jewel 
of wisdom that is 
awaiting revelation 
to dwellers in cities, 
prosperous and 
broken, the country 
through. In the glare 
of their lights and 
amid their incessant 
and breathless tur 
moil they devise a 
thousand sallow-faced 
idols of pleasure, at 
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may escape from the 

damnable monotony of it all. And despite their frantt 
desire, its grip tightens and masters them, and it is lord of 
their cities. Here was a man, a very poor man, one un 
schooled, who had solved the problem. Monotony was the 
devil in his scheme of things, and if there was one thing with 
which he would allow the devil to have no traffic, it was his 
daily work. That coloured with variety and finished, he 
would let the devil in for pastime for an hour before the 
shake-down in the barn. The inn kitchen or a stile, a pint 
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and a clay pipe, and then was the time for the monotony that 
was no longer a scare-face 

The man had humour, of course, the genuine kind of 
humour, devoid of cynicism, that would allow no disappoint- 
ments. He had just walked eighteen miles for a job. 

“It was right as rain. I knew the foreman, a proper 
kind of chap as remembered pals. Bless my soul, if he hadn’t 
been taken away just before I turns up with a cracked leg. 
His brother had his place, but I knew he weren’t anv good to 
me, so I just touches my cap to that lot and clears.” 

He thumped the table for another pint. Wines were 
apparently not included in the contract, so he paid twopence. 
He was in funds. He was haymaking for his host, a taciturn 
man with a face like a red dumpling, who served him. 

“Look ’ere, Dick, your bloomin’ old gee’s a wrong ‘un”’ 
—this with the usual laugh. 

“What be groomblin’ at now ? ”’ was the reply. 

He was amused at the idea that he was grumbling, and 
laughed louder. 

“ That’s all right, but I never said a word agin her. | 
was just a-leading ’er up ordinary like, when damme, round she 
turns and plants her hoof on top of mine. What’s more, she 
kep’ it there. Made me holler out.”’ 
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“What'd be the good of her steppin’ on yer foot without 
she made ver holler out ?”’ This from dumpling-face as he 
went out. 

‘“ That’s the sympathy you gets from folk. It don’t worry 
me, though. Sympathy won’t cure blisters, take my word—and 
she did keep it there right enough, and I’d never said even half 
a word agin ’er.”” The laugh again. 

We asked him the distance to Arundel. Six miles by road, 
he told us, a bit further through the park. 

“Never you mind the odd mile, though, take the park. 1 
never seen anything like it, and I’ve been about. I like a bit 
of a landscape myself, and that’s a proper ’un, and no mistake.” 

We exchanged farewells. He again impressed upon us 
the superiority of the park road, and we left him as he pushed 
his plate, knife and fork, set cross-wise, into the middle of the 
table. 

We sought out the friendly oak tree’s shelter, and an hour 
afterwards we saw him in a far corner of the field giving good 
value for his frugal board and lodging. As we sat up he hailed 
us. 

** Bit warm for a walking tour this time of day—eh ? ”’ 

Across the hay rows came his parting words, tinged with 
the inevitable laughter. JOHN DRINKWATER. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

OME time ago Mr. Algernon Blackwood told me that he 
was working on a novel which had for its central idea 
the mystery of names, and explained the lines on 
which his thoughts were running. I played the candid 
friend so far as to express the opinion that such a work 

would not appeal to a wide audience. He laughed, and replied 
that he could not help it. The idea had taken possession of 
his mind and out it must come. As a result we have The 
Human Chord (Macmillan), a book of doubtful delight to a 
chosen circle and that must be caviare to the general. It con- 
tains the element of a far wider appeal; it would have had a 
much wider appeal if the author had not been so dead in earnest. 
To make this assertion good it will be necessary to examine 
the book in detail. 

The plot centres round an English clergyman who has 
become a mystical fanatic in his search for the name of the 
Almighty. That such a secret and omnipotent word exists 
he has been led to believe by Holy Writ, legend, and a curious 
personal experience. He attaches enormous importance to 
the first sentence in the Gospel according to St. John: “ In the 
beginning was the Word,” and to the first chapter in Genesis, 
which tells us that cosmos was called out of chaos. He said: 
“Let there be light, and there was light.’’ ‘ Sound,” says 
Mr. Skale, ‘ was the primitive creative energy. A sound can 
call a form into existence. Forms are the Sound-Figures of 
Archetypal forces—the Word made Flesh.” In another passage 
he tells us that ‘‘ Forms, shapes, bodies, are the vibrating 
activities of sound made visible.” Admit this hypothesis and 
it follows logically that the true name—not the name given at 
haphazard, mark you !—of a person or thing is greater than the 
thing itself. The Jews appear to have thought this of the name 
of God, which they dared not utter. Jehovah and Jahveh 
were but syllables intended to conceal the name. The narrative 
makes Mr. Skale say : 

* The name I seek—-this awful name we may all eventually utter together, 
completely formed—is one that no living man has spoken for nigh two thousand 
years, though all this time the search has been kept alive by a few men in every 
age and every country of the world. Some few, they say—ah, yes, ‘they say’ 
have found it, then instantly forgotten it again; for once pronounced it may 
not be retained, but goes utterly lost to the memory on the instant. Only once, 
so far as we may know “—he lowered his voice to a hushed and reverent whisper 
that thrilled about them in the air like the throbbing of a string-—‘‘ has it been 
preserved: the Prophet of Nazareth, purer and simpler than all other men, 
recovered the correct utterance of the first two syllables, and swiftly—verv 
swiftly—phonetically, too, of necessity,—wrote them down before the wondrous 
memory had time to fade; then sewed the piece of parchment into his thigh, 
and hence ‘ had Power’ all his life.” 

“ It is aname,” he continued, his tone rising to something of its old thunder, 
“that sounds like the voice ot many waters, that piles the ocean into standing 
heaps and makes the high hills to skip like little lambs. It is a name the ancient 
Hebrews concealed, as Tetragrammaton, beneath a thousand devices, the name, 
they said, that ‘rushed through the universe,’ to call upon which—that is, 
to utter correctly —is to call upon that name which is far above all others that 
can be named. » 

This brings us to the Scripture text and the legend on which 
Mr. Blackwood’s fabric rests. In the Book of the Revelation 
he that sat upon the white horse is thus described : 

And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite th 
nations ; and he shall rule them with a rod of iron : and he treadeth the winepress 


of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God And he hath on his vesture and 
on his thigh a name written, KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS 
In all probability the legend about the Prophet of Nazareth 
referred to in the passage quoted from Mr. Blackwood originated 
in the phrase “on his thigh.”” At any rate, it is plain that in 
the Christian and Judaic religions, probably also in the Chaldean 
superstition that preceded them, there is a lofty mystery 
attached to the name. Nor is it confined to any one religion or 
era. The naming of a child is sacramental. And in the old 
days the king and warriors attached as much importance‘ to 
the naming of their swords. King Arthur and Lancelot, Roland 
and Oliver, the heroes of the Nibelungenlied and the Saracen 
knight almost worshipped the name engraved on their swords. 
Both in black magic and in white, necromancers, soothsavers, 
witches and sorcerers believed in the power of the name. The 
wizard Michael Scott is said to have known the name that 

. * cleft the Eildon Hills in three 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone 
Add to all this the tenderness and glamour that love has woven 
round names, as in that pathetic lament of one of the most 
modern of poets, “* Nevermore shall | hear your voice in my 
ear naming my name,” and it will be evident that in his choice 
of theme Mr. Blackwood has indeed alighted upon a rich and 
fruitful territory that ought to have yielded him a memorable 
and enthralling romance. It has not done so, and the reason, 
in my opinion, rests in the fact that Mr. Blackwood has pored 
over the mystery of names till he has come to believe in it. 
Now consider how this works. And this can best be done by 
imagining how a great novelist, a Fielding or a Sir Walter Scott, 
would have dealt with it. Both had the priceless gift of 
being able to laugh at their own hobbies. Scott, for example, 
was an enthusiastic antiquary, and yet never did his humous 
ripple more genially than it did over Jonathan Oldbuck. Most 
likely his common-sense would have passed on all this super 
stition about names the same verdict as Shakespeare : ‘‘ What's 
inaname? A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.”’ 
But with what delight, what skill, what humour, he would 
have portrayed a Mr. Skale, with his large presence, his boom 
ing and thundering voice, and his impious belief that if they 
could only get the name to be uttered by The Human Cord, 
‘* We shall be as gods ourselves.”’ For he and every great imagina 
tive writer has known that it is his business to show the dreams 
and foibles and passions of men as a spectator, not as a partici 
pator. He must, as Goethe says, have lived and felt, but not 
till he rises above his experiences is he fully equipped to describe 
the smallest part of the human pageant, 

But Mr. Blackwood writes as one who believes what his 
characters believe, even though he admits that “in this twen- 
tieth century, it all seemed so romantic, mystical and absurd.’ 
Of course, he knows that it is ill suited to please a modern 
audience. We like him none the worse, but all the more, for 
going his own way, proudly indifferent to the likes and wishes 
of the crowd. Yet one cannot help feeling a great regret that 
so fine an intelligence should be so misled. When he tells us, 
not through the mouth of a character, but in his own person, 
that ‘‘ elemental force of some kind emanated from that massive 
human figure,” we ask, by what mechanism? The query is 
repeated when the reader is told that in a dark passage, “ without 
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t test warning, he became suddenly conscious that some- 

ug attractive and utterly delicious had invaded the stream 
if his being.”” When he further divines that her name begins 
with “ Mir” the reader is suddenly projected into the miraculous. 
As little indications of this kind multiply and actual effects 
are described as being produced by the utterance of a letter or 
a syllable, a kind of nightmare is produced. Mr. Blackwood’s 
literary stvle, which is exerted to its utmost, only adds to the 
bewildering eflect. Read, for instance, the account of the 
appearance of the gigantic clergyman diminished to a Lilli- 
putian scale and presented in no Alice-in-Wonderland spirit, 
but seriously ! 


Mr. Skale ircel i foot high, dressed as usual in black, flowing beard, 
hooked nose, lambent, flashing eyes and all, stood there upon the mantelpie« 
level with | ecretary’s face, not three feet separated them, and smiled at 
him He wa mall as a Tanagra figure, and in pertect proportion 

I'm no dream thing at all, and you are wide awake Look at me well 
I am the man you know—Philip Skalk Look straight into my eyes and be 
convinced.” Again he smiled his kindly, winning smile. ‘‘ What you now see 
is nothing but a result of sounding my true name in a certain way—very softly 
to increase the cohesion of my physical molecules and reduce my visible expres- 
ion Listen, and watch!’ 

And Spinrobin, half stupefied, obeyed, feeling that his weakening knees 
must in another moment give way and precipitate him to the floor He was 
utterly unnerved Phe onslaught of terror and amazement was overwhelming 


It will now be obvious why I said Mr. Blackwood was too dead 
in earnest. No man can take his art too seriously, no one can 
be too earnest in depicting human nature, but to accept and 
take seriously a superstition utterly opposed to the learning 
and knowledge of the present day is to run deliberately out 
of the range of sympathetic understanding. P. 


WON OUT AT LAST.” 

The North Pole, by Robert E. Peary. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

THE phrase which we have taken as the title of this review occurs in a letter 
uldressed by the explorer to his wife, dated godeg. North Latitude, April 7th He 
wrote it in accordance with his custom at various important stages of the journey 
Northward to leave such a note in order that if anything serious happened these 
brief communications might be carried to their destination by the hands ol 
urvivors. It marked the ambition of a lifetime Mr. Peary tells us that of 
the period between his thirtieth and fifty-third birthdays twelve years out of 
twenty-three had been spent in Arctic journeys, and the intervening time had 
been mainly occupied making preparations for returning to tue wilderness. 
His success in reaching the Pole was a triumph of organisation and manage- 
ment, Writing when the expedition was over, he says that “ every possible 
contingency that years of experience had taught me to expect was provided for.”’ 
\ quarter of a century spent in connection with Arctic exploration had made 
him an expert. He is to be congratulated, therefore, on having reached the 
goal of his life. The carefulness of his preparation does not detract at all from 
the value of the achievement ; indeed, it is not possible that every contingency 
should be provided for, and it was always within the bounds of possibility that 
some of the vast changes in ice distribution which take place in the Arctic region, 
some unhappy variation of the weather, the occurrence of some hitherto unknown 
obstacle, might defeat all the prudent calculations and careful organisation 
which had gone before. Captain Peary is to be congratulated on his good 
fortune as well as the splendid courage and endurance which enabled him to 
ittain this coveted honour at a time of life when the energy of youth has begun 
to fade and the average man is more fitted for mediation and organisation than 
lor hardship in the field. But among other precautions taken by Captain 
Peary was undoubtedly that of keeping himself perfectly fit for the work he was 
ibout to face. He describes himself at the end of his expedition as being “ lean 
is a greyhound, without a bit of superfluous flesh, and yet sound and well in 
wind and limb.” The story of the expedition, just because of its success, is 
not so thrilling as that which Sir Ernest Shackleton told of his attempt to reach 
the South Pole rhe fight with the ice ended triumphantly, and did not 
involve as many hair-breadth escapes as have happened sometimes. The sport 
ind natural history are entertainingly described, but, naturally, have less 
novelty than they had after Captain Peary made his first voyage. We have 
lively accounts of a walrus-hunt, which, by the by, is contributed by Mr 
George Borup, a young student from Yale, whose presence, judging from his 
merry face, must have enlivened the expedition He graduated from Yale in 
1907, is a good golfer and wrestler and has specialised in the study of machinery. 
His account of the walrus-hunt has all the picturesqueness that a vivacious 
mind and a command of college slang could give it rhere are one or two good 
accounts of hunting the polar bear and musk oxen, which had to be killed or 
shot when opportunity afforded for meat. Very few accidents occurred. The 
saddest was the death of Professor Marvin, who on the return journey was 
drowned at the Big Lead coming back to Cape Columbia. How his death 
occurred will never be known precisely, as no human eye was upon him when he 
broke through the treacherous ice which had but recently closed over a streak 
of open water. Captain Peary had made up his mind beforehand how far each 
of his colleagues was to go. Borup was sent back from 8s5deg. 3omin. ( aptain 
Peary says: ‘ It was a serious disappointment to Borup that he was obliged to 
turn back ; but he had reason to feel proud of his work—even as I was proud of 
him. He had carried the Yale colours close up to eighty-five and a-half degrees, 
and had borne them over as many miles of polar ice as Nansen had covered in 
his entire journey from his ship to his ‘ farthest north.’ Marvin was dismissed 
after he had entered “ that exclusive region which stretches beyond S86deg. 34min 
north latitude. It was his distinction to have carried the Cornell colours to a 
point beyond the farthest north of Nansen and Abruzzi.’ Captain Bartlett 
was sent back after he had taken a latitude observation getting 87deg. 46min 
sgsec, Captain Peary says he was naturally much disappointed to find that 
even with his five-mile Northward march he was still short of the eighty-eighth 
parallel, He goes on to remark that he had every reason to be proud of having 
surpassed the Italian record by a degree and a-quarter. Captain Peary pays 


a high compliment to “ his magnificent handling of the Roosevelt,” and says he 
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had * cheerfully and gladly stood between me and every possible minor annoy- 
ance from the start of the expedition to that day.” We can scarcely think 
that the glory and honour of Captain Peary or of the United States would hav 
been in any degree lessened if this able and faithful colleague had been allowed 
to cover the one hundred and thirty-three nautical miles which were all that 
separated him from the Pole. Captain Peary himself felt a pardonable exulta- 
tion when he finally reached the spot he had longed for so much, although the 
natural man in him at first refused to exult at all, but only longed for sleep. 
However, he felt a different sensation from that terrible depression which seized 
him on April 21st, 1906, when he was forced to turn back, when the long-coveted 
honour was almost within his grasp, for lack of food. We may add that the 
account of the voyage is clearly and concisely written ; it makes pleasant read- 
ing alike for those that have a special interest in the Arctic expedition and for 
the general reader. 


KEEPERS’ LORE. 

A Gamekeeper'’s Note Bock, by Owen Jones. (Edward Arnold.) 

I'WO or three years ago we noticed a book in these columns called ‘“* Ten Years’ 
Game-keeping,” by Owen Jones. It was an interesting story of a gentleman 
who, finding himself in reduced circumstances, chose to follow the vocation of 
keeper until circumstances improved and he was able to resume his original 
position in life. He now, in co-operation with Mr. Marcus Woodward, issues 
1 Gamekeeper’s Note Book (Edward Arnold). This is a very miscellaneous 
assortment of the short notes made by a gamekeeper. It is, in our opinion, a 
vast improvement on the first book. For one thing, it is much better written. 
rhe paragraphs here are as concise and clear as could be wished ; they all deal 
with topics of the open air, though the writers do not confine themselves strictly 
to garne A witty story, a glance at a landscape, a little description of country 
ways, comes every now and then as a pleasant break. It would not be fair to 
expect that every piece of information in the volume would be entirely new : 
there are certain experiences which must be common to all gamekeepers and all 
sportsmen. Here the familiar fact is often set out side by side with personal 
observation. The result is a work which probably was never intended for 
continuous reading, but which is always good to dip into. It contains very 
little indeed that one would like to see omitted, while every page shows a perfect 
familiarity with the surroundings of those who lead the pleasant life of keepers 
Probably the very fact that Mr. Owen Jones came from a different class in society 
whetted his curiosity and gave keenness to his observation. Much that one 
who had been born in a gamekeeper’s cottage would regard as commonplace 
and everyday is here described, with excellent results. We are taken completely 
into the confidence and privacy of this department of rustic labour. From a 
charming miscellany that deals with hundreds of topics it is difficult to select 
anything for special comment, unless, indeed, one were to collate the passages 
that bear on the life-history of an individual animal. We might in this way 
deal with rabbits, stoats, pheasants and partridges, as there is scarcely any 
aspect of their existence which is not glanced at with the eye of an observer. 
Poachers and gipsies, shepherds, hurdlers and other farm labourers are sketched 
with a kindly pencil. More to give an idea of the writing than because of its 
supreme importance, we select for quotation this from a paragraph headed 
“ The Hand of Time”: “ The host is seen to have aged between this October 
and last, with his butlers and his beaters and bailifis. The foreheads of the 
familiar old horses seem to have sunk a little above the eyes. The dogs are 
remembered as playful puppies; the head-strong creatures now grow grey 
about the muzzles. Boys employed of old as ‘ stops’ when their height was 
less than the length of the hares they dangled proudly over their backs, have 
now qualified for the army of beaters; they have long since learnt the wisdom 
of not leaving their ‘ stopping’ places to forage for hazel-nuts.” It will be seen 
that here is sympathy and observation without sentimentality. There is no 
* fluff’ in the writing ; it has a hard, clear polish which is in refreshing contrast 
to what we usually find in books of a similar description. 


ITALY AND AMERICA. 
Count Florio and Phyllis K., by Reginald Turner. (Chapman and Hall.) 
HE point of this novel is the difference between the points of view of the old 
world and the new. We may put it even more plainly. It appears to be the 
difference between the points of view of servants and of gentlefolk! The 
incredible crudity, vulgarity and tyranny of New York “Society,” where 
money is the one and only requisite, has seldom been more ruthlessly exposed 
than in this slight and sarcastic study. The Cyrus K. Hudsons visit Europe 
and meet Count Florio. The Count is a grave and dignified gentleman of 
an old and impoverished family. All the drawbacks of an aristocracy are 
faithfully and wittily shown by Mr. Turner. It is both worlds he is drawing, 
and he shows both impartially. He holds a brief for neither. Phyllis K. is 
the best type of American, for instance, just as the Count is the best type of 
Italian, and they are alike, as the best types of all countries always are. The 
energy and good humour of Americans are done full justice to, and all their 
good points are pointed out, even to the amiability of Cyrus K. Hudson's three 
wives when they meet in “ Society.”” But none of the drawbacks of impoverished 
aristocracy can touch the drawbacks of gilded grocerdom for sheer offensiveness 
and aggression. From the moment when Florio, going to claim his bride in 
America, is met by the “ newspaper men ” 
his ** honour" 


on landing, to the dinner given in 
by the Gridiron Club, the sense of bored disgust grows on the 
reader. New York's notions of pleasing appear to be as pitiful and bewildering 
as its notions of being offensive. Mr. Turner has given us a clever study ; and 
his impartiality lends point to his wit, but not even his appreciation of the good 
points of New York Americans can send their bad points down; and the only 
comfort is to remember that New York is said not to be America. 


A STORY OF THE SAHARA. 

The Golden Silence, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen.) 

HIS is a most romantic, exciting and interesting story. It concerns two 
beautiful American girls, one of whom marries an Arab and disappears from 
numan ken. The other, a child with a lovely face and a strange, wise faith in 
her “ star,”’ sets out to find and rescue her sister. On the road to Algiers she 
meets with Stephen Knight, a chivalrous young man, engaged to a handsome 
adventuress and sick of life in consequence. He and his friend Nevil Caird, 
whom he is visiting, immediately enlist themselves in the service of the little 
sister and her search ; and thenceforth life for all of them passes from one adven- 
ture to another till it reaches a climax in a fight with the Arabs in a ruined tower 
in the desert, which is one of the best things in the book. The elder sister ig 
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discovered ; so is a widespread and mysterious plot against the French. Know- 
ledge of the latter enables the rescuers to force her husband, who has become a 
great ‘‘ marabout ” and isthe chief conspirator, to let Saidie go. But the com 
plications are still further complicated by Si Maieddine, an Arab of wealth and 
position, who has fallen in love with the little sister on board the ship. It is h¢ 
who takes Victoria across the desert to her sister, and the description of the 
journey and of the Arab life with which she comes into such intimate contact 
while under Maieddine’s guidance is exceedingly interesting. One cannot help 
being sorry for poor Maieddine. According to his lights, he behaves like a 
gentleman to Victoria. He takes infinite trouble on her behalf, and spends 
large sums of money, and gets little but kicks and scorn for his pains. However, 
so it had to be, if there was to be a story at all, and a very good story itis. The 
descriptions of the wonderful towns and deserts of Algeria are fascinating, and 
altogether we have to congratulate the authors on the best book they have yet 
given us. 


THE SIN OF ANGELS. 
The Rest Cure, by W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen and Co.) 
IN his latest novel, The Rest Cure, Mr. W. B. Maxwell has returned to the mannet 
of “* The Guarded Flame,” and the result is a book of strength and virility The 
central figure is that of John Barnard, the son 
desirous of seeing John stepinto his place. But John Barnardhasother ambitions, 


~~ a country solicitor, who is 


and he determines that they shall be realised ; the position of successor to his 
father does not promise fulfilment of these ambitions, and he shakes off his 
parents’ importunities and leaves Willingford. His subsequent career justifies 
his belief in himself, and, in due course, he makes an advantageous marriage 
with the daughter of Lord Rathkeale, a happy-go-lucky Irish peer, becomes 
a prominent Member of Parliament and a successful speculator in rubber. Mean- 
time, the initial sacrifice of the love of his parents is followed by that of others 

his wife, his children. His ambition becomes a Juggernaut, trampling down in 
its triumphal progress the gradually weakening protest of the finer nature of 
the man. He becomes estranged from his wife, and they separate for a time ; 
with her return and the subsequent birth of their third child there is a temporary 
reconciliation. But the child dies, and the breach again widens. He allows 
her to visit her own people; and it is during this second separation that his previous 
vague realisation of the greatness of his need of her comes definitely home to 
him, some suspicion, too, of her intention to make this separation permanent. 
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COULD LOCAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES BE IMPROVED? 
gs HIS is the time of year when most agricultural bodies are 
holding their meetings and drawing up their plans of 
campaign for another season. The secretaries will also 
be presenting their annual statements, and, unless | am 
greatly mistaken, many of them will have to confess to a 
balance on the wrong side of the ledger. I am alluding 
to those bodies which exist only for the purpose of holding an 
annual show, and most of these are 
framed on the same pattern. The county _ 
societies as a rule throw open their classes — 
to the whole country, and aim at making 
themselves miniatures of the great migra- 
tory societies like the Royal and Bath ‘ 
and West. The consequence is that they 
shut out their own local farmers from 
competition, who know they have no 
chance against the professional exhibitors, 
whose animals go from one show to 
another, and, of course, take all the prizes. 
It is not to be expected that local farmers 
should subscribe to the funds under these 
circumstances, and very few of them do 
so. The list of members is generally 
composed of exhibitors from all parts of 
the country, implement-makers and those 
unfortunate country gentlemen who are 
expected to subscribe to everything. The 
membership is, in consequence, far too 
small, and in order to keep alive the 
managers have to provide attractions not 
altogether agricultural to swell the gate- 
money. This seems an artificial state of 
existence, and points to a constitution 
built on an insecure foundation. A county 
society should aim at the improvement of 
the stock within its own borders instead 
of being only the happy hunting-ground 
of the professional exhibitor. I do not use 
that word in an offensive sense. The great 
breeders who win the prizes are essential 
to our progress in providing examples for 
education and imitation ; but their sphere 
should be chiefly confined to the national 
meetings and not be allowed to swamp all 
local effort. That is a large subject with 
many sides, and at the moment | would 
like to suggest a way of making local 
societies more popular in their own dis- 
trict and more useful to the agricultural 
district at large. Why should they expend all their energies on the holding 
ofashow? Are there not many other ways of helping their members ? 
I mentioned one in these columns the other day, viz., that of securing 
pedigree bulls by the help of the Development Fund. But | see no 
reason whatever why they should not hold frequent meetings for the 
discussion of general topics bearing on agricultural science and also on 
those important questions which are always cropping up involving 
Jegislation or the action of the Government Departments. ‘The holding 
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He appeals to her to come back to him, and when she will not, in a ferment of 
demoralising emotionalism, the precursor of a physical and mental collapse, 
becomes the victim of a passing fancy for another woman rhe close of the book 
need not be here given. Readers will find for themselves, as the event proves 
that John Barnard is not the sole misdemeanant. Mr. Maxwell is a writer who 
can always be trusted to tell a good story, and in this case he does not disappoint 
expectation 


WINTER SPORTS. 
The Public Schools Alpine Sports Club Year-Book, 1911. (Horace 
Marshall and Son.) 

THOSE who wish to break new ground in Switzerland and do not quite know 
how to set about it cannot do better than join the enterprising club responsible 
for this year-book. Every season they seem to exploit some new place hitherto 
only known as a summer resort, and that their efforts are appreciated is evident 
Last year the club added to their. list Wengen, where the first Inter-University 
Ice Hockey Match was held, an annual event which promises to become very 
popular, and Camfer, with its splendid bob-run and ski-ing ground within easy 
reach of St. Moritz rhis year arrangements are being made to include Murren, 
which has always been a favourite summer resort of English folk, and should 
prove a popular winter sports centre, having excellent conditions for toboganning 
and ski-ing and a large rink in course of construction. In addition to club 
information the year-book contains some interesting articles on ski-ing, skating 
curling, ete., at the varions centres by such well-known writers as Mr. E. | 

Benson, Bertram Smith, the Hon. Mrs. Montague Forbes, etc., and even drops 
* (Miss Elizabeth Asquith), 
having a quality all their own. 


into poetry ; the verses on “* The Premier’s Daughter 


” 


by “An Impenitent Conservative, 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Napoleon in Caricature, 1795—1821, by A. M. Broadley. (John Lane.) 
John Bright: A Monograph, by R. B. O’Brien (Smith, Elder.) 
rhe Early Christians in Rome, by H. D. M. Spence-Jones, Dean of Gloucester 
(Methuen.) 
Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett (Methuen.) 
Mr. Ingleside, by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 
rhe Flint Heart: a Fairy Story, by Eden Phillpotts. 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 38*.] 


NOTES. 


of shows is a good thing, but it seems to me a great waste of money 
and energy to’ maintain an expensive staff and organisation solely for 
that purpose. As deliberative bodies they would add enormously to 
the influence of agriculture in those things which affect its general 
welfare. 
luk TEST OF THE HARVEST. 
Once a year even the ears of those who are intent upon partridge 


or pheasant shooting are often struck} by astrange and ceaseless 





THE TRAVELLING THRESHER. 


humming, which is explained as the party approaches a farm or a 
group of ricks in a field. There the travelling threshing-machine is at 
work, and forms a living picture of activity as the sheaves are tossed 
up and down as though by human arms, and various men are 
kept busily employed, some feeding the devouring machine, whose 
appetite is insatiable ; others pitching the sheaves from the stack to the 
landing-board ; others, again, carrying the wheat and chaff to carts 
which are waiting to take the produce to the barns, All is noise and dust 
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and movement, while the farmer looks on, giving an admonition here and 
1 hint there to the workers, and, no doubt, wondering to himself how the 
harvest is going to turn out; for this is the final test. Up to now 
guesses and estimates have been made, but the most experienced 
judge is not able to rival the accuracy of this machine, which, in 
the course of an hour or two, will let the farmer know what 
results have followed from the labours and anxieties of a year 

for in many cases it ist about twelve months since the wheat now 
being threshed was sown in the ground, and they have formed times 
of strange v tude, now plunging the husbandman into melancholy 


pells of darkne 


ping weeks of bri 
ible the harvest to be saved in good conditiun, but there are various 

reports as to the yield In many cases it is better than was expected, 

while in others it turns out much below the average. In the 

, 

latter case the reason is found by the farmer in what he names 

the “ blight no doubt science has a more exact term for it. The 


trouble is that in many areas a considerable portion of the ears of 


and rain, and anon raising his spirits by 
ight sunshine. Good weather came in time to 


wn have been atrophied by a disease that begins at the top and 

gradually descends. It is under microscopic examination at the present 

moment, and in due time, no doubt, we shall learn what is the nature of 

the organisms that have brought it about. Happy are the farmers who 
have not suffered from the invasion of these little pests. 

Dorks A FARMER Lose Hts Capital Twice? 
It may generally be taken that farmers have an occupation run of 
from thirty to forty years, that is, if they marry reasonably early and 
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as not the pedigree bull in its stall. There are calving troubles, though, 
happily, there is not the mortality now from milk fever since the air 
treatment has been adopted as there formerly was. A case of garget is 
a casualty, as is also the evolution of a screw, or one affected with 
tuberculosis. As to horses, it is a well-known fact that the average farmer, 
leaving out his wear-outs, has to renew his horse-stock more than once in 
twenty years. Why are foaling risks insurance kept at such high 
premiums, except by reason of the heavy mortality at foaling-time? 
Many a foal that whinnies does not live long enough to look through a 
collar. There are losses from colic, a punctured wound in the foot, 
tetanus. And is not the appearance of a sidebone on a four year old 
cart gelding to be considered a casualty ? But leaving out such, and taking 
deaths by accident and disease, has not the horse-stock to be renewed 
in twenty years? The pig by many is considered healthy; there 1s 
loss of young life here. Asowis dragged out and buried, there is an out- 
break of swine fever, and very often when one has fattened out a sty of ten 
scores, baconers, the city inspector finds-a bit of tuberculosis some- 
where and the carcase is condemned. As regards poultry, what is the 
mortality here? Has anyone attempted to compute the mortality of a 
well-managed flock of birds, much less that of a farmer’s everyday one ? 
Look at it in every light that we will, a farmer must lose the whole of 
his original invested livestock capital at least once in twenty years, and 
this means a big drain on agriculture. E. W. 
THE MEAT QUESTION IN AUSTRIA. 

The first cargo of frozen meat from the Argentine arriving in 

Vienna caused a scene of great excitement. The market was literally 
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would spend the remaining days in rest and unworried by the demands 
of pocket and cultivation. Supposing a young farmer starts livestock- 
farming with two thousand pounds capital at twenty years old. It is 
reasonably certain that he will have lost this sum twice over from casual- 
ties alone before he reaches sixty years. On the face of it this appears a 
ridiculous assertion to make, but it is nevertheless true. A loss of five 
per cent. per annum on twenty years ts allowing a fair and reason 
able amount. If a farmer lambs down a flock of one hundred 
ewes, what is his average loss in the lambing-pens alone? Count 
the ewes and the lambs. There is the mortality following the 
simple, but all-necessary, operations. A couple of wethers may eat 
at one meal more than is good for them. ‘Then there is always the 
chance, as in the present year, of a touch of the fluke. Then there are 
other incidentals that pick off a sheep here and there during the year. 
If one could mount and preserve all the sheep so departed, they would 
make a very representative flock at the end of twenty years. Take 
the cattle-rearing-farmer. How many calves make an undue exit 
before partaking of the pleasures of the world? Does not the scour 
soon send many down? How seldom, indeed, do all the weaners 
that are put in the calf-pen go out to grass; and when they get to 
yrass, do not some, despite every precaution, take the husk, and by 
means of those parasitic worms become premature food for other worms ? 
As a yearling it may escape the colds and chills of winter to become a 
victim to the quarter ill ; as they get older these may become exposed to 
an outbreak of anthrax, which seldom fails to claim its victim, and as often 
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besieged by eager buyers as early as six in the morning, and all the 
meat was cleared off in an hour. Then came the test by the 
Restaurateurs’ Society, and the meat, cooked in various ways, was 
declared excellent. Even for this solitary cxperimental shipload the 
prices realised were much less than those of the native supplies. The 
next cargo is not expected till December, and it 1s considered very 
doubtful if a constant supply will be permitted. These are the 
latest facts which have come to my knowledge since my previous 
remarks appeared in these columns on this important subject, so 
full of interest to all who are directly or indirectly connected with the 
meat trade, including our own consumers and producers. The opinion 
that a constant supply will not be allowed comes from an interested 
quarter, the wish probably being father to the thought. If the party in 
Austria who oppose the admission of foreign meat are really bent on 
successful exclusion, they are taking a strange way to effect their object. 
They have allowed this test cargo to come in, and the people, finding it 
good and cheap, will surely “ask for more,” and that, too, with a less 
uncertain voice than that of Oliver Twist. We could well spare them 
some of our chilled beef, of which there is just now a downright glut in 
our markets. A. 3s Me 
SKILL, OR MERE GUESSWORK? 

Most interesting features at West of England shows are the weight- 
judging competitions. These are open to all visitors, who for a small 
fee receive a card on which they put down their estimated weight, when 
dead, of a bullock, sheep and pig. These are generally killed the next 
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day and the correct weight ascertained. At the North-East Somerset 14lb., while a third put it at 6cwt. 2qr. 13lb. The weight of the fat sheep 
Farmers’ Club Show some very accurate guesses, or rather calculations, was 96lb. ; three men put this at its correct weight. The fat pig weighed 
were recorded. Thus the weight of the fat bullock was 6cwt. 2qr. 16lb. 10 score 1olb. Two put this at its correct weight, while two others 
Two competitors judged it as being 6cwt. 2qr. 18lb., and 6cwt. 2qr. were Ilb. out, above and below respectively. E. W. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

T this time of the year, when the flower-borders, if not 
quite done for, are at least at their last stage before 
final dissolution, it is a joy to come upon a well- 
planted border of the perennial Asters, with their 
clear, fresh colouring all the more accentuated by 

contrast with the general sombre rustiness of the greater part 
of the neighbouring vegetation. For the extension of the time 
of enjoyment of hardy flowers, as well as for their own beauty, 
it is well worth while to have them in a separate border in some 
place rather away from other gardening. If a double border 
can be given to them alone, it is all the better, and it will add 
another month to the life of the hardy flower garden. In fact, 
it is desirable to have two separate double borders of Michaelmas 
Daisies in different places. There are now such large numbers 
of desirable kinds that the difficulty is to choose few enough, 
for, unless a Daisy border is of unusual size or length, a better 
effect is gained by using not more than twelve to fifteen kinds 
in bold drifts than by having a larger number in lesser patches. 
A limited number of good kinds having been secured, the 
whole effect of the borders will depend upon good arrangement 
and good staking. It is much best, as in all other flower-border 
work, to do it by a plan on paper. If space can be given for a 
border or double border for September and another for October, 
both should be carefully planned ; then a good range of kinds, 
both early and late, can be used to advantage. There are such 
borders in the present writer’s garden. As the one for September 
has a greater length than the later one, some other colours and 
kinds of plants are introduced, though the main effects are of the 
early Daisies. Here are Asters acris and Amellus, with low plants 
of whitish or glaucous foliage, chiefly Stachys and white Pink, near 
the path, with a rather thick interplanting of Ageratum ; then the 
moderate-sized vimineus, the pretty, smallish Colerette blanche 
and some seedlings of good short habit, and, further back, the 
taller kinds derived mostly from Novi-Belgii and Nove-Angliz. It 
may be as well to remind readers that Novi-Belgii accounts for 
the greater number of the tall and medium-tall kinds with smooth 
stems and leaves, and that Nove-Angliz is the parent of those, 
also tall and of middle height, that have the stems and leaves 
rough and hairy and a rather strong, characteristic scent, 
the varieties of Novi-Belgii being much the more numerous. 

To return to the early Daisy border, among the kinds of eens = eres 
medium height are the splendid N.-A. Ryecroft Purple and another ASTER LOWRIANUS. 





of the same family named Mitchellii. 
At the back is one of the best, the 
grand puniceus, with its large, closely 
clustered heads of palest grey-lilac, 
and a number of the tall varieties of 
Novi-Belgii, with some groups of 
white Dahlias. Throughout the 
borders are groups of plants with 
vrey foliage, such as Phlomis fruti 
cosus, Lyme-grass and Euphorbia 
Charachias, pleasantly breaking the 
flowery masses. Some groups of 
flowers of pink colouring are admitted 
in this double border— Japan Ane 
mone, double Soapwort and the large 
Stonecrop Sedum speciosum, the last 
always covered with bees and butter 
flies. Near the middle of the length 
of the border on both sides is a break 
ot palest yellow. Here the flowers 
are Dahlia Lady Primrose, pale sulphur 
African Marigold, lemon white Snap 
dragon and flowering Golden Feathe1 
Feverfew at the foot. 

By the time the September 
borders begin to look a little overrun, 
the ones for the later kinds are 
brilliant with their clear, fresh beauty 
Here there are no other coloured 
flowers ; the Starworts are alone, with 
the sole inclusion of the great white 
Daisy Pyrethrum uliginosum, whose 
time of flowering, being intermediate, 
serves equally in the borders of 


the two seasons. Here is again 
ASTER MICROCEPHALUS. Amellus, a rather later variety being 
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en: then the low-growing pinkish Mme. Soynuce, a late 
iwarf Novi-Belgii seedling and a latish vimineus, again with 
Ageratum and Stachys next the path Then J. Dickson and 
Archer Hind. both of moderate growth ; Flora, a home-grown 
seedling of pale mauve-lilac ; cordifolius elegans and its lovely 
variant Diana. raised by the late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod; the 
fine old Robert Parker, Top Sawyer, Ella and three of the late 
Nove-Angliz, namely, J. Bowman (reddish purple), Constance 
(violet-purple) and a pale pink Nova-Anglie# ruber. There are 
now several varieties of this in deeper pink colourings, but there 
is alwavs a danger in the reddish colouring of Michaelmas 
Daisies: it is apt to come of a heavy quality, neithei good m 
itself nor easily employable from the artist's point of view 
umong the fresher lilacs and purples. The older pale pink 
ruber is especially beautiful with the large white Daisy 
Pyrethrum uliginosum), and is purposely trained through 
ind among it Asters Thomsonii and Hon. Edith Gibbs 
are two beautiful kinds that should not be omitted In 
soils of a light character, and possibly in all, it is well to 
divide and replant the Asters every year, freshly preparing and 
manuring the ground. If they are left for two or three years 
they spread considerably; then the outward overgrowth, 
which contains the best material for replanting, is chopped oft 
with the spade, leaving only the less profitable part of the 
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EpirTeED BY Horace 


Tue Musuroom Questo 
ERE is another curious case that has arisen—it ill shows how bt 
Satan is setting snares for the feet of the golfing jurist A mi 
addressed himself to the ball, it happened to bx ithin an inel 
the hole, but that | 
not ¢ ential As he 


drew the club away 


il 


{ 


from the ball, for the stroke, the 
club-head struck " mushroom 


rowing just behind the ball and 
knocked it off its stem. The accident 
made the player pause He did not 
complete the stroke He stopped 
md was about to address the ball 
wai, when his opponent coring 
for him, for all this happened in a 
ompetition round—said, “ Afraid | 
hall have to penalise you for that 


That mushroom was growing.” 
Then the fat wa inn sthe fire 
md =the simmering of red-hot 


iwument began. It was admitted 


that the mushroom was growing 
vimitted, too, that you must 
not move om break mything 
growing before triking ats the 
ball This, virtually, was the case 


iwwainst the defendant In his own 
defence he cited the rule that you 
might, in drawing back the club 
without penalty strike the side of a 
bunker. or, in a long floral hazard 
trike the various flora coming back 
ind in striking it was impossible not 
to break occasionally The mush 
room, in point of fact, was a produ 
tion of flora: therefore, ete., ete 
Yes, but,” said the advocate on 
the other side, 
the stroke 
again If you are allowed to do thi 


you did not make 
You stopped and began 


you might go on drawing back your 
club and breaking things behind till 
there was nothing left behind to 
break and you had given yourself ; 
teed ball.” Besides,” said the 
defendant at this, a little at a los 


for an answer, I don't believe it’s a 
mushroom at all I think it’s a 
toadstool.’" This started a new hare 


for discussion, and in the middle of 
its pursuit the party behind, the 
present narrator being one, drove 
into them, and they were left arguing 


probably are arguing still 


Inn “One Man” Green 
COMMITTEE 


There are some announcements 
that might be made a little differ 
ently, as, for instance, that of the 
Bradford Golf Club, which reads, 
weording to one newspaper report 
it least, that the club ha ibolished 
the Green Committee and appointed 
Harry Fulford to have full control 


GEORGE 





DUNCAN. 
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plant. Besides a carefully thought-out plan with a generous 
admixture of the tall white Pyrethrum, the most important 
matter is careful staking. This must be done not later than the 
third week of June, when the plants are rather more than half- 
grown. Stiff, branching spray makes the best kind of support. 
When the sharpened butts are thrust into the ground between 
and among the plants, the growths are carefully fingered among 
the spray—in some cases tied—so as best to display the plant’s 
natural way of growth. 

At the same time, some of the bolder- growing kinds 
and any of the white Daisies that come rather forward 
can be pinched back to half their length. This keeps them 
shorter and causes them to branch without delaying the 
flowering season. Only varieties of cordifolius and Nove 
Angliz are not pinched, because the graceful arching form of 
cordifolius would be disturbed and because Nove-Angliz is 
found to be shy of blooming after being cut back. Before any 
shortening the borders should be surveyed from end to end and 
the pinching done where the eye requires that the plant should 
go back. It may be done a little more boldly than the appear- 
ance of the border actually demands in June, as the flowering 
sprays are apt to come forwarder than one anticipates 
when they are loaded with bloom and sometimes burdened 


with rain. G. JEKYLL. 
GREE 
TREEN. 
HUTCHINSON. 
of the course.” No doubt the confidence is fully justified Harry 


Fulford is the writer of * Potted Golf,” in which he compresses the result of 
much experience and wisdom, both self-taught and imbibed, but it is just 
conceivable that the “ abolition 


” 


might have been stated in gentler terms. 
May we not suggest, for use on 
any like occasion in the future, 
“the club has regretfully accepted 
the resignation of the Green Com 
mittee,”” etc. 


Oxe PROBABLY THE RuiGut 
NUMBER. 


As for the policy of the aboli- 
tion, in whatever terms it is made 
public, it can hardly be doubted 
that these things (let that vague 
phrase comprehend the Green Com 
mittee’s manifold duties) are better 
done by one man than by many 
It does not by any means follow, 
ot necessary consequence, that they 
are not done by one, even though a 
Green Committee may be in active 
session. We see that fact even at 
headquarters, St. Andrews, where 
there isa Green Committee existent ; 
but the man that does the work, a 
all of them will admit with both 
cheerfulness and gratitude, is one 
Mr. Hull It is necessary, no doubt, 
that the one man be a good man 
and know his job: given his 
knowledge and his virtue which 
means his attention and interest 
one good man is much better than 
two good men, and two bad men 
can never make one good one 
Another great point in putting the 
work into the hands of one man is 
that you get continuity of policy, 
you do not have one counteracting 
and stopping the work set in action 
by another. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment under the Incas is held up as 
the ideal of all that has been most 
perfect of its kind. It was a bene- 
volent despotism ; and that is what 
we may regard as the ideal for the 
government of a golf green. 


GOLF AND THE INVALID. 


It is good to see J. H. Taylor 
back again in his place in the 
fighting-line after that unfortunate 
acrobatic performance which really 

>» knocked him out of time for the 
News of the World Tournament 
The present writer had an idea that 
he would win that tournament, 
nevertheless, for the “sick man” 
at golf is often very terrible. How 
often have we known an opponent 
come out to play’ us announcing 
himself suffering from several ter- 
rible diseases, most of them mortal, 
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and then play a game showing that all real claim for sympathy was on our side 
rather than on his? What does the ancient maxim-monger say: “ Do not be 
too seriously distressed if your opponent who is a hole or two down should 
complain of a slightly sprained wrist or of a pain in the back resembling lumbago, 
which checks the swing. Should he happen to win one or two of the next holes, 
it is likely that these little ailments will be greatly alleviated.” The quotation 
is from memory, but the gist is there. Apart from these specious malades 
imaginatres, however, have we not surprised even our courageous selves now 
and again by the game that we have sometimes played when we have gone forth 
feeling exceedingly “cheap” ? Once, at Las Palmas, in the Canary Islands, 
where all the golf is curious, the writer did a record score for that singular volcanic 
course when he was suffering from a severe stiff neck. Under the circumstances 
it was impossible to press, and equally impossible to move the rigidly fixed eye 
from the ball, and the result was truthful hitting, which had its reward. If 
ever we find either ourselves or another playing surprisingly good golf under 
surprisingly bad conditions, we may get a hint of value by analysing the reasons 
If the rigidity of the neck which is iron-bound in rheumatism is thus helpful to 
rivetting the wandering eye where it should be, we may imitate this rigidity 
by keeping the neck as motionless as may be when the iron band has relinquished 
its hold. 
NATURAL GOLF. 


” 


‘A good natural course” is rather a hackneyed expression by this time, 
and yet to apply it is, on the whole, to praise highly. We know that if we go to 
a course that is so described we shall almost certainly have a pleasant day. We 
know beforehand what will be the deficiencies and what the merits of the course 
The deficiencies will spring, as a rule, from two causes—that there are not quite 
enough players to trample the course or quite enough money to spend upon it. 
Therefore the greens will be rather rough, which, of course, cannot be a virtue, 
and they will also be rather small, which is a virtue, or at least very many people 
think so. There will be many little chipping shots from the edges of the green, 
a good proportion of which will have to be jaid dead if our round is to be a good 
one. Then, again, the tees will not be too good; the ball will not sit up and 
look at us as if beseeching to be hit. Rather will it cling sulkily to the ground 
whence it will often have to be coaxed with a spoon or torn forcibly away with 
some iron bludgeon. The particular bad lie, which, needless to say, we did 
not deserve, is hard to bear ; but the general impression at the end of the round, 
that our shots through the green have really ‘‘ wanted playing,” is a decidedly 
satisfactory one. Naturalness in a course also implies holes guarded by natural 
hazards, and more particularly by natural turns and twists in the ground, 
designed by the hand of Providence to tease the cut-and-dried approaches, 
Finally, it implies to most golfers’ minds a spot which is to some extent rustic 
and quiet, where there are not too many intrusive foot passengers and it is not 
possible to slice into the window of a suburban villa. 
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A Goop EXAMPLE. 

There are several courses which are always praised by this particular epithet 
St. Enodoc in Cornwall is one, and another is Penard in South Wales, which 
Braid has been heard to declare the finest bit of natural golfing ground he has 
ever seen. The course, however, which has moved us to make these observa- 
tions is an inland one, Frilford Heath, which, as most people now know, is not 
far from Oxford. The Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society spent an extra- 
ordinarily pleasant day there last week, when they played their annual match 
against Oxford. A good deal has been done to the course since last year. The 
greens are still a little rough, but their bark is worse than their bite, in that the 
truly struck ball goes into the hole, though the striker may not expect it to 
Some more bunkers have been made and the old ones have been emphasised, so 
that they catch the eye and the ball more often than they did. The ninth hole, 
which nature has guarded as well as ever a hole was guarded, has been made 
much fairer by the removal of one fiendish hummock that used to be in the 
very middle of the green. Still the delightful and unsophisticated qualities of the 
course and the pleasure of playing in the midst of genuine and solitary country, 
remain intact. One curious thing about Frilford is that all those who come to 
play there make the same comparisons. They liken the course to Muirfield and 
Mildenhall ; Muirfield because of the extreme danger of pulling over a stone 
wall at the first two holes ; Mildenhall because of the sandiness and the fir trees 
and quietude, 

GEORGE DUNCAN 

There are very few more interesting golfers to-day than Duncan, and none, 
with the exception of the still inimitable Vardon, who so fascinates the 
beholder. His wonderful rapidity, which puts even Massy in the shade, his 
devil-may-care manner, and, last but not least, his extraordinary brilliant shots, 
strike positive awe into the spectator who has never seen Duncan play before ; 
nor, indeed, do they ever pall. It is hard to recollect more absolutely sparkling 
zolf than was played at Sunningdale a month or so ago by Duncan and Tom 
Ball, the way the three followed each other being quite bewildering. Over 
Duncan's play in the final, as over his last round in the championship, it were 
kinder to draw a veil; but he is such an astonishing player that his 
day must surely come. Almost beyond doubt his most beautiful and also 
most profitable stroke is a full brassie shot right up to the hole, played after 
the manner of Vardon, so that the ball does not run gaily over the green, but 
stays within a few yards of where it falls. Duncan's style, though decidedly 
more rapid, is clearly formed on Vardon’s, a fact which accounts for his mastery 
over this most telling shot. It is easy enough to criticise Duncan's slap-dash 
methods, more especially on the putting green, where he is often a deadly but 
hardly a sound performer. Still, so good a golfer should know his own business 
best, and most certainly he should for years to come add to the gaiety of 
exhibition golf 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGISTS’ UNION TO THE SNOW MOUNTAINS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


, 
VI.—FROM THE TOUPOUE 
FTER an interval of several months the mail from the 
Dutch East Indies has at length brought us fresh 
tidings from New Guinea, and we are pleased to be 
able to inform our readers that the latest letter, bearing 
the date of August 2nd, reports that all the mem- 
bers of the expedition are well, though the difficulties and 
obstacles to be overcome in reaching the Snow Mountains appear 
to be well nigh insurmountable. Owing to the heavy south-east 
monsoon the Dutch steamer had been unable to communicate 
with the base-camp on the Mimika River for many weeks, and 
consequently no letters could be forwarded. The launch, which 
Mr. Goodfellow purchased from the pearl-fishers at the Aru Islands 
for work on the Mimika, has proved an immense success, being 
able to make the journey between the camps at Wakatimi and 
Toupoué in two days, and to tow very heavy loads. By this means 
more work was accomplished in a fortnight than had been done 
in the previous five months, and the base-camp at Wakatimi 
has now been abandoned, as far as the members of the expedition 
are concerned, everything having being transferred to Toupoué. 
Thence transports were being pushed on overland to another 
camp on the Waitakwa River, where it leaves the mountains, 
three days’ journey further east. The work of transport, 
proved, however, a very slow and difficult task in almost 
ceaseless heavy rain, the men being unable to carry loads of 
more than thirty-five pounds each ; while the many streams and 
rivers, as well as swamps, which have to be crossed, render the 
journey an extremely arduous one. The season, too, during the 
last few months has been a very unhealthy one, and many of 
the coolies, suffering from fever of a severe nature, have been 
sent back on the visiting boat to their homes. The staff of 
carriers available for work has thus been zreatly reduced, and 
consequently progress has been slow, though a few Papuans 
have at length been persuaded to attach themselves to the 
survey party at Waitakwa. 

We were sorry to learn that Mr. Goodfellow had not escaped 
the bad fever of the country, and had been suffering continuously 
for some weeks; but the latest news seems to indicate that he 
had shaken off the attack. It appears that shortly after his 
return with the launch to Wakatimi in the beginning of June, 


THE WAITAKWA_ RIVER. 

heavy floods, lasting for three days, were experienced on the 
Mimika River, and the whole camp and surrounding country 
were covered with water to a depth of several feet. A miserable 
time followed. He and his companions were obliged to walk 
about and sit at meals in water up to their knees, while much 
damage was done to goods, which could not be rescued in time. 
When the floods subsided the whole place was like a horrible 
bog, and it was then that he and others contracted fever. It is 
surprising that there were not more cases of sickness. 

While Messrs. Goodfellow and Wollaston have been 
arranging the transport from Toupoué to the new camp on the 
Waitakwa River, the collection of zoological specimens has 
been rapidly increasing, and, with the help of the natives, a fine 
series of reptiles has been secured, including fresh-water turtles, 
lizards and many marvellous snakes; . likewise frogs, fishes and 
prawns. Mr. Wollaston also reports that he is getting together a 
nice series of insects of the various orders. 

Letters from Mr. Claude Grant announced his arrival at 
Dobo, Aru Islands, on August 18th, with his two Dyaks and 
all the fresh stores, etc., for the expedition. There he was 
joined by Mr. Shortridge, who, having completely recovered 
from his recent attack of fever, was on his way to rejoin the 
expedition. As the party left Dobo for the Mimika on the 
Government boat, Swan, on the following day, they probably 
joined Mr. Goodfellow at Toupoué about August 24th. With 
the arrival of these excellent field-naturalists the work of 
collecting is sure to be carried on with renewed zest, and it is to 
be hoped that the choice selection of foods and other comforts 
which they have taken with them will put fresh vigour into those 
members who have already endured nine months of such arduous 
work in, perhaps, the most difficult country in the world. Mean- 
while Captain Rawling and Dr. Marshall have made their head 
quarters on the Waitakwa River, where, as already stated, a new 
camp has been established. The natives had reported that this river 
flowed from the east; butthe survey party soon satisfied themselves, 
after following its course for two days, that it really flowed from 
the north and would be useless asa means of reaching the snows, 
which lie about thirty-five miles to the north-east. It will 
therefore be necessary for the expedition to cross the Waitakwa 
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LAUTERBACH'S 
(Chlamydodera lauterbachi, Reichenow.) 


Crown and sides of the face golden-orange, upper parts olive-brown 
edged with yellow, under parts bright yellow 


BOWER-BIRD. 


ind try another river further east, probably the Oetakwa, if it 
can be reached. It was the mouth of that river that was 
originally selected as a landing-place, as the waters appeared 
to flow direct from the snows of Carstensz Peak: and it is more 
than unfortunate, that, on the advice of the authorities in Java, 
that spot was abandoned for the mouth of the Mimika. There 
can now be no doubt that tremendous difficulties would thus 
have been avoided, and that the members of the exhibition would 
have been saved great hardships. On the other hand, we must 
not forget that, the country being quite unexplored, Mr. 
C,oodfellow acted on what appeared to be the best advice. 
Captain Rawling says that this map of the south-western part 
of New Guinea ts gradually growing, but the physical difficulties 
of the country render his work painfully slow, though every 
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opportunity has been taken advantage of. It is hoped that the 
interesting cinematograph films which have been sent home by 
Dr. Marshall will shortly be exhibited to the public in London, 
and with that end in view negotiations are at the present time 
being carried out. 

Among the species of birds sent in the first consignment (of 
which one box only has been received up to the present) the 
most striking form is a remarkable female example of a bower- 
bird of the genus Chlamydodera, which, unlike any of the allied 
forms, has the under surface white, washed with yellow. As the 
writer has elsewhere suggested, it appears to be the female of 
Chlamydodera lauterbachi, Reichenow, a splendid orange-crowned 
form, known only from a single male example procured in German 
New Guinea. ‘Though the localities are so far apart, there is no 
real reason why the two birds should not be the male and female 
of the same species, but this point cannot be determined until males 
have been received from our collectors. The other species include 
a number of fine fruit-pigeons and ground-pigeons, as well as 
brush-turkeys, parrots, kingfishers, birds of Paradise and other 
passerine birds; but though some of the species represented 
are rare, none appear to be new, unless it be the bower-bird 
mentioned above. 

The weather in South-Western New Guinea should now be 
comparatively fine and dry, and it is to be hoped that the next 
mail may contain news of a definite forward movement towards 
the highest ground, where the finest novelties may be expected 
to occur. So far nothing has been heard of Monckton’s 
“ gazeka"™’; but this wonderful animal is no doubt to be found only 
on the higher grass-clad slopes of the mountains, and its capture, 
living or dead, is one of the chief aims of the members of the 
expedition. W. R. Ocitvir-Grant. 


List OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE EXpEDITION FuND. 





Total amount received or promised up f s a 
to July 22nd, 1910 , 4,268 2 6 
His Majesty’s Government 4,000 0 O 
CouNTRY LIFE eve 105 oOo oO 
H.C. Robinson .. 75 0 O 
Sir Edward Grey .. io O O 
Hon. Edwin S. Montagu 5 5 Oo 
Ernest Gibson ‘i — 5 5 Oo 
Messrs. Fortnum and Mason 5 5 oO 
Lord Avebury eee 5 oOo O 
Sir Henry Howarth 5 08 O 
Dr. Thomas Wright 5 0 0 
Lieutenant C. H. T. Whitehead 210 oO 
Anonymous ' 200 
S. Blagg : ; I It oO 
Theodore Walker : 1 t Oo 
Anonymous its ' - 1 1 0 
Anonymous oe wan I | o 
Viscount Cranley ... 1 oO Oo 
Viscountess Cranley 1 oOo Oo 
Anonymous on 010 6 
Total — ne jue ... £8,500 2 Oo 


All further subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged 
and published in subsequent numbers of Country Lire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MORRIS DANCE STEP 
lo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—In her letter in your issue of October 15th, Miss Neal has quoted a para- 
graph from Mr. Sharp's book on “ Morris Dancing " without giving the context. 
If you read Mr. Sharp's description of the morris step carefully you will find that 
he is very emphatic that the leg is thrust forward and at no time lifted up like 


a high-stepping horse fo quote from his book: “ Roughly, the morris step 
is alike throughout all the dances ; it varies only in force, length (i.c., the length 
f the stride varies more or less), and height (/.¢.. the foot is lifted more or less). 


The foot, when lifted, is never drawn back, but always thrust forward.” If 
your readers who are interested in morris dancing will try the caper step as 
shown in the illustration in your issue of August 14th, I do not think they will 
find themselves sprawling on their backs. But if they try it as described by 
Mr. Sharp, making it a vigorous step with the forward leg thrown as far forward 
is possible, they will have to be very careful. Surely it is possible to “ arise the 
forward foot until its toe is as high as the knee of the supporting leg” without 
bending the knee? I learnt the dances from one of the teachers sent out by the 
Espérance Club in March and December, 1908, and she was most particular 
about the knee being bent, not only for the capers, but also for the ordinary 
step, and I believe they were dancing and teaching this step in this way before 
Mr. Sharp's book was published ; but, as Miss Neal says, they have now adopted 
the straight-leg step all through. May I also point out another slight error in 
Miss Neal's letter. She says that the writer of the original letter “‘ only received 
one lesson at the Espérance Club a year ago. With this exception she taught 
the dances entirely by Mr. Sharp’s book of instructions.” The writer, however, 
said that she had used Miss Neal’s book and did not mention Mr Sharp's at all 


Miss Neal is quite right in saying that the development of morris dancing must 
be left to the dancers, but a careful watch should be kept on them so that they 
do not introduce, as two children did at Stratford-on-Avon last year, such steps 
as the modern twist of the leg, which is only seen on the stage or round the barrel- 
organ.—R. F. B. HopGKInson. 

[We submitted this letter to Miss Neal, who has replied as follows: ‘“* The 
children in the picture were told to stand as in the capers step. I queted Mr. 
Sharp’s definition of the caper step. ‘ R. F. B. H.’ now quotes the descrip- 
tion of the general morris step, which is not in the context at all. When Mr 
Kimber first taught the Espérance Club he bent his knees. He does so now 
sometimes, and that was why the first Espérance teachers did so. Miss Warren, 
our head-instructress, danced all the time Mr. Sharp’s book of instructions was 
being written. The steps were really taken from her, and she understood the 
instruction I quoted to mean that the leg was bent in capers. Unfortunately, 
many people speak of Mr. Sharp’s books as mine, because I so often advertised 
them in my programmes. I noticed the slip in Mrs. Coxon’s letter, but did not 
refer to it. She told me she taught entirely from Mr. Sharp's books.””—Ep. 


CLIMBS IN THE ROCKIES 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Climbers in search of new sensations, and with a certain amount of leisure 
on their hands, might do worse than contemplate the possibilities of the Canadian 
Rockies. Dr. Longstaffe, who knows the Alps thoroughly, told a Canadian 
audience the other day that in the future the Rockies will be known as the play- 
ground of the world. Apart from the allurements they hold out to the ex- 
perienced mountaineer, who longs for new worlds to conquer, we have to 
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remember, too, the magnificent scenery that may be enjoyed. Probably the time 
is not far distant when a summer trip to the Dominion will be regarded as a 
matter of course by wealthy Englishmen. We see it reported that a Govern- 
ment engineer, working on the boundary survey near the Porcupine River, 
north of the Arctic Circle, has discovered a peak which he declares exceeds the 
altitude of Mount McKinley by nearly two thousand feet. If this is true, the 
mountain is probably the highest on the North American continent. The 
height of Mount McKinley is twenty thousand four hundred and eighty feet. 
A. Croxton SMITH. 


THE RECORD PIKE. 
[To tHe Eprtor or “ Country Lire.’") 
Sir,—In your issue of October 29th you state on page 606 that there is no 
evidence available as to how the forty-one-pound pike was captured. I can 





1 FORTY-ONF-POUNDER 


supply you with the details, as I arrived at Lough Arrow the day after the fish 
was landed. As an angler and his boatman were landing they noticed a great 
fish floundering in the reeds. With the help of boat-hook and oars the fish was 
brought to bank H. Topp, Inspector-General Royal Navy. 


4 LITTLI TERSEY FOLKLORE, 


”) 


[To tue Epirror or “* Country Lire. 
Sir,—It is curious how folklore still lives in Jersey. The peasant still firmly 
believes that a shrew running over the leg or foot of a cow causes a disease which 
can only be cured by sprinkling the cow with the ashes of a tree into the stump 
of which a hole has been bored and then plugged up with a live shrew, The 
harmless and useful hedgehog suffers for crimes of which he is quite innocent 
He is credited with milking the cows at night and of stealing apples and pears 
by sticking them on his spines and marching off to his home with them. The 
Jersey and French peasants still roast him alive in “ his prickles” and then eat 
his flesh, which is said to taste like chicken. Should a dog bite anyone, it must 
be at once killed, for, should it at any future time go mad, the person bitten 
would at once go mad also. The pretty little green lizard has many evil deeds 
imputed to him, the least of which is poison.—G, We.Leurn. 


ANOTHER OLD BRIDGE THREATENED. 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Str,—The object of my letter is to appeal to you to allow the voice of 
Country Lire to be raised in trying to save another old bridge that is 
threatened, and one that, being on a little-known 
river, would otherwise escape the notice of the general 
public. I refer to the bridge over the Little Ouse at 
Brandon. This river used formerly to be the boundary 
between the counties of Norfolk and West Suffolk, but, 
owing to an agreement between the respective County 
Councils, the whole of the town of Brandon is now 
included in Suffolk, so that it is the Council of the latte: 
county that has sole control of the matter. I understand 
that this County Council has been advised that the bridg« 
is absolutely unsafe, and must be rebuilt; and I am 
informed privately, by members of the Council, that there 
is very little likelihood of the old bridge being retained, 
and no doubt a cast-iron monstrosity, such as has been 
erected by the County Councils of Norfolk and West 
Suffolk at Lakenheath, will take its place. This would 
be a great calamity, as Brandon Bridge is one of the 
oldest and most picturesque in the Eastern Counties. I 
enclose a photograph of it, which I hope you will be able 
to reproduce; and trust you will do all you can to 
save the bridge.—FREDERICK DULEEP SINGH, 


THE LAST OF THE LITTER. 

(To tHe Epitor or *t Country Lirg.”’] 
Sir,—The Irish chronicle known as “ The Annals of the 
Four Masters” (edited by J. O’Donovan, 1851) treating 
the events of the year 1038, has the following passage : 
‘Very great fruit this vear, so that the orcs of the pigs 
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were fattened.” Upon which Mr, O’ Donovan comments in a footnote : “* The ores, 
t.e., the pigots, rutlands, /uchans, or last pigs farrowed.”—CrciL BARING 


{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’) 

Str,—The name for the last, and usually the smallest, in the litter in common 
use in Norfolk is ‘‘ petman.’’—Porcus. 

[We have also received a letter from Mr. F. E. Wilson, who informs us that 
the smallest pig in the litter in Shropshire is known as a “ ratling.” Mr. W 
Boxer Mahne writes that in the South of Cornwall the smallest or “ veer” (new- 
born pig) is always called the “ piggy-widden.” In these columns in previous 
weeks the following names have been mentioned for ‘“‘ the last of the litter”: 
Anthony, Cad, Dab-chick, Darling, Darrel, Dandlin, Dilling, Dolly, Gramper, 
Harry, Little Dan’l, Nest-squall, Nestlebird, Westledrag, Nestletribe, Nisgil, 
Nisledridge, Rickling, Runt and Parsons, Underling, Westrel and Weed.—Ep 

CLEMATIS DYING OFF. 
(To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—Some little time ago I was interested in a letter written by one of your 
correspondents complaining about the way his clematis plants died, and, if | 
remember right, asking for some explanation. We suffer here in the same way 
During the last six or seven years I have from time to time got a number of 
different kinds of hybrid clematis, and the percentage of deaths has been very 
high. They have all died in the same way. They began well; grew quickly 
up to six, seven and eight feet; looked well established and very healthy ; 
lasted like that for a time, perhaps a few months, sometimes a vear or two: 
then one day, passing, one found the plant, for no apparent reason, withering 
away. Some started again from the bottom of the stem, grew again, withered 
again and eventually died altogether. What was the cause? In the cases | 
examined I found the heart of the stem rotten through about six inches or so 
from the ground. That was evidently the cause of death, and the fact of the 
rot appearing some inches up the stem accounted for the plant springing again 
But what caused the rot? That is the question, I am inclined to attribute 
it to the richness of the soil, or excessive moisture, or both combined. Th 
soil is well drained, but with an annual rainfall of seventy inches the ground at 
times gets charged with an undue amount of moisture in spite of precautionary 
measures. On the other hand, other people seem to have the same difficulty 
in drier parts of the country, so the real cause may be something else. I se« 
that Mr. W. Robinson, in his ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” writes: ‘‘ The hybrid 
kinds (Clematis) are usually grafted, and this is no doubt the reason why they 
die like flies. . .”; but, personally, I cannot confirm this view, as I have 
not been able to find any trace of the graft giving way. It will be interesting 
if other readers of your paper will give their experience.—ALrrep E, Lowts 
Inveraray 


CAPERCAILZIE ATTACKING HUMAN BEINGS 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I have been asked by friends with ornithological interests to send you 
an account of an encounter which I once had with a capercailzie cock in the fir 
woods at Loch Dochart, Perthshire, many years ago. It was in late May or 
early June, in the year 1890 or 1891, that I was at Loch Dochart House with 
my husband, Mr. Place. We had come from England on some estate busine 

of my husband’s, and he had wished me to come with him to see, what, unfor 
tunately, one so seldom sees, the loveliness of the Highlands at that time of year 
Mr. Place had gone fishing, and I was alone at the house, save for the wife of 
our caretaker, and perhaps one or two of their children. The man himself wa 
out with my husband, I thought I would go up into the wood at the back ot 
the house and gather some of the lovely dark bluebells and fine primroses which 
grew there. I was stooping down to gather my flowers when | heard a most 


extraordinary commotion, A drumming on the ground, and at the same time 
a noise as of rattling pebbles, Startled, I rose up, and beheld a great, dark bird, 
he looked nearly as large as a turkey cock, close beside me. He was strikin; 


the ground with his wings, which made the drumming noise, and at the same 
time apparently rattling pebbles in his throat I was more amazed than 
trightened at first, and stooped tor a fallen larch stick to drive him away. But 
is I struck at him he flew at ime, my stick broke and I was fain to beat a hasty 
retreat. I had, perhaps, half a yard of stick left in my hand, and with this I 
defended myself, walking backwards and facing my foe all across a “ washing 
zreen ”’ to the entrance gate to the house I managed to undo the latch with 
my left hand, backed through the gate and shut it in his face The gate was a 
long, wide one, and was made with strands of wire between the bars to keep 
poultry out of the garden, But my enemy was not content He flew on to 
the top of the gate, and on the broad top bar he drummed and rattled at me in 
the most provoking way I ran into the house Phen I think T quite lost my 
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mpetr I have not often been angry with an animal. I think animals have their 
easons for their actions, which are probably more reasonable than ours And 
the sequel will show that tl was now the case. But I was thoroughly angry 
That I could not innocently gather flowers in my own wood, but must be driven 
indoors by a bird, w really too much I knew I could look for no help from 
the wife ind mall hildren in the back of the house, so, saving 

I'll drive iway that bird,” I seized i 
landing-net that lay on the hall table and a 
big taff from the hall stand, and sallied ” 

rth to do batthk I meant (vain thought 


to throw the net over his head and give him a 
ood whack with my staff. He was still on the 
gate, and the moment I came out of the hall door 
he flew straight at me, and once more (weapons 
ind all) I had to rush for the house! He flew 
ifter me this time, right into the hall Then, | 
do not know if he became bewildered by his 
naccustomed urroundings, but he dashed 
straight through an opposite staircase window, and 
vith a farewell shout of rage made straight for 
the wood where we had first met. Some days 
ifter this, walking across the “ washing green,’ 
I saw a beautiful capercailzie hen marchin 

vith a brood of young capercailzies behind her 

They crossed a small burn, and one chick got 
left behind. I picked the poor little thing up and 
took it to a hen that was just hatching som 
chickens, I tucked it under her into the coop 
ind hoped for the best, but, alas, my poor litth 
ehick lay rejected and dead in the morning 
[sent it to Mr. Cecil Bishopp in Oban, who 
ilready had a capercailzie cock and two hens to 
tuff for us, and he did it most beautifully, and 
it now completes a family group that we have in 


the hall at Skelton Grange And now the reason 


for the behaviour of the « ipercailzic cock became 
ipparent and quite justifiable. I went to look in 
the wood, and found that in stooping for my 


bluebells I must have been nearly touching the 

sitting capercailzie hen, only the beautiful blend- GNAWED BROW 
jng and barring of her feathers made her quite 
invisible to me, and therefore her spouse was driven to desperate action t 


send away such an unwarranted intruder Sopra Pract 


\ TAMI AND PUGNACIOUS GROUSE 
fo tne Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir, —Recently, when photographing the deer in a large Yorkshire park, I 

vas astonished to hear a somewhat familiar note, but one which seemed 


juite out of place among its present surroundings A hearty ‘‘ Go-back 





CROWING DEFIANCI 


go-back" from the top of the railings of the ornamental gardens convinced 
me that I had made no mistake in diagnosing the note as that of 
a grouse The bird soon spied me, and, flying down, came running 
across the grass towards me, showing himself as a fine cock grouse in 
magnificent plumage. I thought he probably wanted to be fed, but soon 
found out that he looked upon me as an intruder, for he attacked me 
right manfully, flying at me, giving my hand severe blows with his 
wings and pecking so lustily at it that he brought blood. I was crouched 
down, and he partly ran, partly flew, up my arm to buffet and peck at my face, 
and when I flicked my cap at him he seized and tugged at it in an endeavour to 
get it away from me. I then threw the cap on the ground rear him; he stamped 
and tore at it with his beak in a very vindictive way. All the time, when not 
ittacking me, he spread himself out and strutted about, uttering guttural notes 
und the well-known “ Go-back, go-back.” I was able to get a few photographs 
f him, though even with a lens of six inches focus this was not an easy matter, 
1s I could hardly keep him far enough away from the camera. I was lucky in 
having a short focus lens with me. When I had exposed all my plates I stayed 
idmiring him for a time, and then turned to go. He followed me up for at least 
five hundred yards, and every time I stopped, which I did frequently, he renewed 
his attack with vigour, I have had experience with falcons “ stooping ” at me 
when photographing at their eyries, gulls have buffeted me, terns have pecked 
on the top of my head, and once a tawny owl attacked me, striking at my 
face and causing blood to flow, but I have never experienced anything so 
determined as this attack by the grouse. I admired him tremendously, as, 
apart from his courage (characteristic of most grouse), he was in splendid 
leather. It was quite a treat to have such a handsome fellow strutting about 
and crowing defiance at such close quarters.—R. Fortune. 
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AN ANONYMOUS BENEFACTOR 

[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—We are all here very greatly delighted to get a sight of your splendid 
Country Lire again. I have been assuming that some kind friend has been 
sending the beautiful weekly—the most beautiful of all the weeklies—but I 
cannot make a guess at the sender’s name. Now that your number of Septem- 
ber 24th has arrived after a somewhat long 
suspension, I begin to suspect that the paper 
has been sent not by a private friend unknown, 
but from your office. We are all very grateful 
for the enjoyment you have afforded us. Quite 
a shout of delight bursts forth from our rustics 
at the sight of the greatly appreciated illus- 
trated journal, and I am deputed by my 
parishioners to offer you a cordial vote of 
thanks for your kindness during so long a 
time Aucustus Jessopr, D.D., Rector of 
»carning. 

We publish this note in the hope that it 
may meet the eye of the anonymous donor of 
Country Lire, which has not been sent from 
this office Ep 

RED DEER GNAWING LIVE 
ANTLERS. 

{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—It is a well-known fact that deer, and more 
especially hinds, will frequently gnaw and eat 
cast antlers ; but I can find no reference to one 
deer gnawing the live antlers of another stag of 
the same species. Such an occurrence has, how- 
ever, been brought to my notice by Colonel H. 
Platt, C.B A few days ago that gentleman 
brought to the Natural History Museum the por- 
tion of the skull and antlers of a red deer stag 
shown in the accompanying illustration. Thisstag, 
which was shot by Colonel Platt in Scotland, was 
an old animal—probably of twelve or thirteen 
summers—in which the antlers were “ going 
back,” the brow and bez tines on each side 
being very small, while, except for a small prong on the right side 
near the tip, they are undivided Before it was shot this stag had been 
observed by the keeper lying quietly down while a younger stag was busily 
nibbling at its brow and bez tines. As will be seen in the photograph, 
on the left side these tines have been nearly half-gnawed away, while the right 
brow tine has lost its tip from the same procedure, the right bez being 
‘ntact, Reference may be made to a curious accident to a red deer stag 
cecorded in a contemporary of October 22nd, more especially as the incident is 
not quite correctly described. It is there stated, under the heading of “ Moors, 
Manors and Forests,” that on October 14th, Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson, Bart. 
killed, in Kinvenchy Forest, Bout of Garten, Inverness-shire, a stag which 
had the crupper-bone of another beast firmly embedded in his lower 
law, half the bone being inside and the other half outside his mouth, 
which he was consequentiy unable to close. The specimen as 
sent by Sir Spencer to the Natural History Museum, where examination 
showed that the unfortunate animal had pushed the extremity of 
its lower through one of the two large vacuities,each of which is technically 
known as the obturator foramen—in the pelvis, or haunch bone—of a sheep o1 
another deer. In place of being embedded in the lower jaw, the bone loosely 

neircled it in a fetter-like manner, although its sharp edges had cut deeply 
into the lower lip, As the aperture in the pelvis was not more than an inch 
wider than the front of the jaw, it is very remarkable that the accident should 
have occurred, The deep incisions in the lip, which were quite fresh, completely 
prevented any chance of the animal being able to free itself from the encum- 
brance ; and, as mentioned above, it was evidently unable to graze. lortunately, 
it appears to have been shot soon after the occurrence of the accident. In a note 
to the issue of a contemporary dated October 29th Mr. A. Gordon Cameron 
refers to the accident— probably from the misleading nature of the original state- 
ment—as being not “ very unusual.” In thg absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, I should rather be disposed to regard it as an altogether unique 
incident. As it was unsuitable for the collection in the Natural History Museum 
the specimen has been transferred to the Museum of the Royal College ot 
Surgeons.—R. L. 
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